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Autumn Trade Prospects 

THE abnormally fine weather experienced this year has 
had its effect on industry in extending the holiday 
season and the holiday spirit. Now, however, as 
autumn approaches, the minds of business men turn 
more seriously to the work of the coming winter, in 
the hope that the recent slight set-backs in chemical 
exports have ended and that the stronger movement 
of the earlier months of the vear will be resumed. 

At the moment there is still anxiety over the Hatry 
developments, but the chemical industry is not 
affected, and the temporary disturbance of financial 
confidence is not likely to have any marked ill effects 
among chemical manufacturers or merchants. The 
affair has drawn attention to the modern craze for 
large scale operations, but a distinction must be drawn 
between combines which are in the main mere financial 
operations, and those which are the result of carefully 
considered rationalisation plans, intended to effect 
economies and to consolidate established and allied 
industries. 

Next Tuesday an incident of some promise will be 
the coming into effect of the Rating Relief Act. Under 
this measure, it is estimated that the chemical industry 
will benefit by £600,000 a year, bleaching and dyeing 





by £550,000, coal by £3,000,000, and iron and steel 
by £550,000. These considerable sums should have 
a direct effect in the relief of our leading industries, 
and industrial chemistry stands to gain not only 
directly, but by any improvement that may result in 
the numerous industries it serves with so many essential 
raw materials. Our Autumn Annual Issue of this week, 
which circulates widely overseas, carries, as will be seen, 
a large number of chemical trade announcements, 
which will have the effect of making many of our 
home products known in overseas markets. 

For the first time, our Autumn Annual includes a 
Yorkshire supplement, in which something is said 
about the chemical industries of that great county. 
In heavy chemicals, in dyestuff manufacture, and in 
dyeing and finishing operations, Yorkshire has long 
held a prominent place. It has also become an impor- 
tant centre of the great coke oven gas industry, about 
the future of which Mr. Rex Furness writes with confi- 
dence. Among the newer but less-known develop- 
ments is one of great interest, namely, the manufacture 
of ethylene glycol, which, we understand, is being 
produced in quantity, and has the promise of further 
developments. It is only when the industries of a 
county like Yorkshire are analysed in detail, as one 
correspondent does this week, that one realises the 
importance of its chemical industries and the advan- 
tages of the educational and technical facilities that 
have grown up in connection with them. 





Chemical Engineering Data 

A RECENT reference in these columns to the subject of 
chemical engineering data has elicited an interesting 
communication from Mr. Harold Talbot, chairman and 
one of the founders of the Chemical Engineering 
Group. Mr. Talbot, who made a statement on this 
subject some time ago at a meeting in London, writes : 

“Your editorial note on the subject of chemical 
engineering data, which I have read with much interest, 
has been brought to my notice. While thanking you 
for your reference to the work of the Chemical En- 
gineering Group in this direction, I feel that you have 
done this work rather less than justice. 
published nine data sheets, as follows : 


The Group has 


1. Properties of Saturated Steam for Chemical Engineers 
(in the form of tables, calculated from Callendar’s Tables, 1915) 

2. Capacits per foot of depth (in gallons) of vertical cylindrical 
(Shows in convenient graphic form data which are 
often required). 

3. Capacity of hemispherical vessels in gallons (curves). 

4. Properties of Sulphuric Acid for Chemical Engineers 
(Shows in various curves relations between certain pairs of the 
variables : Composition, specific gravity, specific heat, melt- 
ing point, boiling point, of sulphuric acid and oleum.) 

5. Properties of Carbonic Acid (Curves exhibiting various 
properties of carbon dioxide and the mutual relationship of 
certain pairs of the variables: Solubility in water, vapour 
pressure, total heat, latent heat, etc.) 


vessels. 
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5A Properties of Carbonic Acid (Letterpress sheet addi- 
tional to, and explanatory of, Sheet No. 5.) 

6. Properties of Tan Extract Liquors (Curve showing the 
relationship between the percentage solids and the specific 
gravity, expressed in three scales of tan liquors.) 

7. Properties of Hydrochloric Acid (Curves 
many results of Dr. Hurter’s classical researches 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, 1889, p. 861 
"7a. Checking points and explanatory sheet for Data Sheet 7. 

8. Air-Drying Data. 1. Cubic feet of air required to remove 
1 lb. moisture 

9. Aiv-Drying Data. I 
entering at 15° C 

OA Air-Drving 
and 9 


exhibiting 
See Journal 


Volume at exit of 1,000 cubic feet 


Data. III. Explanatory sheet for Nos. 8 

‘Copies of these sheets have been distributed to the 
membership of the Group, which covers all parts of the 
world, and many additional copies have been sold to 
outside buyers. Publication of these sheets has not 
been suspended, and work on new sheets is proceeding. 
I would venture to remind vou, however, that these 
sheets, if they are to be of service, must be accurate. 
Such accuracy demands repeated experiment to 
eliminate the ‘possibility of error, so that you will, I 
think, admit that the work cannot be hurried, especially 
as much of it is of a voluntary ‘ spare-time ’ nature 
and the workers are few in number.”’ 

Our original note on the subject was suggested by a 
correspondent’s inquiry as to whether any publication 
existed giving fundamental chemical engineering data. 
No such handbook, so far as we know, has yet been 
compiled, but it is clear from Mr. Talbot’s note that the 
Group has accomplished more in this field than is 
generally appreciated, and we are very glad of the 
opportunity to publish the complete particulars. 
What the Group has already done constitutes a valu- 
able nucleus, and would serve as a substantial con- 
tribution to a complete volume of information. _But as 
Mr. Talbot reminds us, the work is great and the 
jabourers are few. The greater thanks, therefore, are 
due to those who have undertaken the voluntary 
pioneer labour in this field. 





A Successful Chemists’ Club 

THE Chemists’ Club of New York, chartered Decem 
ber 24, 1898, and well known as a hospitable dwelling 
place to many of our readers, may justly feel great 
pride in the fine record disclosed in the new edition 
of its Year Book, covering the period April I, 1926, 
to March 31, 1929. The original certificate of in- 
corporation, reproduced in fac simile, is distinctly 
interesting. It defines the objects as “‘ to promote the 
interests of chemists and those interested in the 
science and application of chemistry, and to this end 
to provide a place in which the members may come 
together for social intercourse and meetings, to equip 
the same with books and periodicals relating to the 
service of chemistry and to general literature.” The 
definition itself is in broad terms and it has been 
liberally interpreted to bring into the club numbers 
whose interest was indirect and non-technical. We 
have heard this attitude criticised slightly by those 
whose slogan would be ‘Chemistry Clubs _ for 
Chemists,’’ and for chemists only, but the wider policy 
followed by the club authorities has more than justified 
itself. 


“ The history of the Chemists’ Club of New York,”’ 
no less an authority than Dr. Leo H. Baekeland states, 
“has an intimate relation with the growth of chemistry 
and the industries based on chemical science in the 
United States. Not merely a by-product of the mar- 
vellous development which has occurred during the first 
quarter of this century, the Chemists’ Club has acted 
as a powerful stimulus in bringing about these results. 
Through its agency, chemists and business men en- 
gaged in chemical enterprises have been brought into 
closer personal contact than ever before. At the same 
time, better co-operation between our universities 
and our industries has been established. The young 
chemist of the present period, who has the benefit 
of all that this means and who takes present conditions 
as a matter of fact, can hardly imagine what changes 
for the better have occurred in the profession within 
a relatively short time. Those of us who, about forty 
vears ago, had to face quite different conditions, can 
better evaluate the immense strides which have been 
made. And so the dream of the late ’nineties has 
come true, 100 per cent. The Chemists’ Club is truly 
the home or the meeting place of any chemist, American 
or foreign, who passes through New York. It has 
become the centre for intellectual exchange of thought 
and information among chemists, and through this 
exchange has engendered much of the initiative which 
has made our chemical societies what they are to-day. 
To the succeeding generations remains the task of 
maintaining this excellent club spirit, and these high 
ideals—for the great service to our science and our 
country.” 

The present Year Book, of 135 pages, is a volume 
of very practical interest. The membership is now 
returned at 1,710. So well established has the institu- 
tion become that the resident membership has been 
closed and a waiting list established. This is a very 
different story from the early days, when the club 
meetings consisted of “‘a faithful dozen or so, some- 
times less, sometimes a few more,’’ and when, “‘ fre- 
quently, after the meeting was over, those who had not 
been hopelessly read to sleep assembled for a while 
longer in some near-by café, where conversation was 
lubricated while sampling beer of the pre-Volstead 
period.’’ The last report of the trustees is a satisfactory 
document.: Apart from the better membership posi- 
tion, substantial progress has been made towards 
the establishment of an endowment fund for the 
library (which includes the library of the American 
Chemical Society). The new club year was entered 
on “‘ with an handsomely increased income, and, so 
far as finances are concerned, with-a clean slate.”’ 
It is all an encouraging record, and to none more so 
than to those who for some years past have been at 
work on similar lines in this country. 





The Calendar 





30 Sir John Cass Technical Institute : 
Inaugural Ceremony. 8.15 p.m. 


Jewry Street, Aldgate, 
London. 

Burlington House 
London. 

University, Bristol. 


2 | Society of Public Analysts. 8 p.m. 


3 | Society of Chemical Industry (Bristol 
Section) : Address by Dr. Herbert 
Levinstein. 7.30 p.m. 
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Chemical and Allied Industries of Yorkshire 


By Rex Furness 


In this general review of the chemical and allied industries of Yorkshire, the reader will be impressed by the 


hee A 
numerous activities developed in the county. 


Of particular variety of interest are the references to the coke 


oven‘ gas industry and to the successful production of ethylene glycol. 


FAIN would we, with Keats, let fancy roam and enjoy 
once more the beauties of Wensleydale and Wharfedale, 
roam within and around Bolton Abbey, and tramp over the 
hills, moors, and dales of the county of the broad acres 





Lorp BROTHERTON, HEAD OF BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., 
THE GREAT YORKSHIRE FIRM OF CHEMICAL 
AND DYESTUFF MANUFACTURERS 


We should meditate, too, on the wealth of historical, 
literary and religious traditions which are Yorkshire's. 
But we have a sterner purpose, and must tell something 
of the chemical and allied industries which flourish within 
the borders of the shire. 


Yorkshire’s Wool Industry 

Yorkshire has long been famous for her wool industry. 
Indeed, in the thirteenth century there were cloth workers 
in Leeds, and records show that wool dyeing was also 
being practised at that time. In addition, the county 
possesses abundant natural resources in the shape of coal 
and iron, limestone, fireclay, etc., and it is not therefore 
surprising that from the beginnings of industry in England, 
Yorkshire has taken a prominent place with her iron 
and steel, engineering, coal carbonisation, and 
industries. 

By an equally natural consequence, the chemical and 
allied industries have sprung up, for the chemical industries 
have ever been ready to further the development of industry 
in general, to supply the required heavy chemicals, 
dyes, and textile treating adjuncts, and to create a demand 
for new products. 

Even before the wool leaves the sheep’s back and right 
through the series of processes to which it is subjected 
before the fine finished product appears, chemistry takes 


glass 


a hand. Pasture lands become more fertile by the con 
sidered application of fertilisers—a problem which is 
at present receiving the most studied consideration at 
the hands of our manufacturers of synthetic fertilisers ; 
sheep dips of steadily improving efficacy are made, and 
branding materials which do not spoil the wool have been 
manufactured in chemical factories. When the wool clip 
is obtained, chemicals are required for its disinfection 
and = scouring. spinning and_ lubricating 
solvents, etc., are called for during the working up of the 
wool, and in the end dyes and finishes must be available. 


Soaps, oils, 


First Production of Sulphuric Acid 

Let us consider the production of heavy chemicals, then, 
in Yorkshire factories. It cannot be said that there is, in 
the county, a heavy chemicals industry of the size and 
importance of that of Merseyside—which, as we have 
indicated in a previous article, was called into being 
largely by reason of the demands of the Lancashire cotton 
industry—but at the same time, Yorkshire chemical 


factories do produce a large amount of mineral acids, salts, 
acetic acid, solvents, etc., which are indispensable to the 
It is interesting to note that the first com- 
acid 


wool worker. 


mercial sulphuric works in England was built in 





Sir H. SUTCLIFF SMITH, CHAIRMAN OF THE BRADFORD 
Dyerrs ASSOCIATION, LTD. 


Yorkshire, which county, during the war, claimed to possess 
the largest chamber plant in the kingdom. 


Yorkshire Dyestuffs 
Turning our attention to synthetic dyestuffs, there are 
many important products made in Yorkshire factories. 
Dyes which have stood the test of time from the beginnings 
of aniline dye making in England are still made in quantity, 
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whilst research has enabled the industry to keep abreast 
of all the modern demands for fast, resistant, washable 
dyestuffs, and to turn out novel products. It is impossible 
and would be undesirable to give a list of the dyes available 
from Yorkshire works, 
out one or more 
with conviction 
no small part 


and it would be invidious to single 
particular makers, but it must be said 
that Yorkshire dyemakers have played 
in the progress which the British industry 
has made in recent years, in the re-creation of the industry 
during the war years, and in the supply of essential dyestufts 
during those difficult times. Individual dyemakers, as well 
as those linked up with national organisations, offer many 
specialities to the wool dyer and to the dyer of other 
textiles, leather, etc., and quality is always a feature of 
their products 
Intermediates 

At the very doors of the dyemakers, the coal carbonisa- 
tion industry of Yorkshire (of which we shall have more to 
say later) offers adequate supplies of coal tar, and the 
industry of coal tar distillation and dye intermediate 
production flourishes. In the first place, benzol, toluol, 
the xylols, etc., are made as pure solvents, and, in addition, 
motor fuel and solvent mixtures are also produced. Creosote 
oils and other products of broad or narrow fractionation 
of coal tar are naturally produced by the tar distillation 
industry, which therefore serves, if it does not embody 
within itself, the manufacture of dyestuffs intermediates. 
These are made in wide variety in Yorkshire works, and 
special mention may be made of the many nitro derivatives 
of aromatic hydrocarbons, phenols, etc., which are pro- 
duced. 

The ammonia which is evitably formed during coal 
carbonisation has been the foundation of one of Yorkshire's 
most notable organisations. Perhaps the first and largest 
ammonia products plant in the country—excluding, of 
course, the recently developed synthetic ammonia fac- 


tories—belongs to Yorkshire, and the same organisation 
makes ammonia derivatives, sulphite, bisulphite and 


hydrosulphite of soda, dyes and intermediates, etc. 

The glass industry is very firmly established in York- 
shire, and many works exist for the production of plat 
chemical optical lighting 

lamp glasses, pressed glassware, heat-resisting 

Automatic bottle-making plant and the latest 
glass-making machinery exist in the glassworks of the 
county 


} 1 } 
glass glass, glass, glasses, 


miners 


glass, et 


Yorkshire fireclay is made good use of in the production 
of refractory bricks, whilst the ceramic industries of the 
county produce “ chemical ’’ stoneware and sanitary ware 


Oils and Fats 

[he industries connected with oils, fats and soaps ar 
of considerable importance in Yorkshire. Hull is well 
known for its importation of vegetable oils and oil-bearing 
seeds and kernels, and in the immediate vicinity there are 
extensive works applying the newest apparatus—and 
building it—for the winning of oils from the kernels and 
Both expression and extraction methods are 
employed, and, in addition to the production of raw oils, 
considerable amounts of highly refined edible oils and fats 
are manufactured. In at least one works in the county 
the new solid absorbents are used in the recovery of solvent 
vapours from air. and considerable saving in manufacturing 
charges results as a consequence. Cattle-feeding cake is 
naturally produced, being represented by the residue from 
oil seed expression. The builders of oil expression and 
extraction plant are turning their attention to the adapta- 
tion of their machinery to fish extraction, whereby fish oils, 
fertilisers, etc., can be made in profitable processes. 

We are not belittling the soap industry of Yorkshire in 
alluding to the fact that many wool manufacturers in the 
county make their own soaps from olein and sodium car- 


seeds 


bonate or hydroxide. It is thought by many that sodium 
oleate is the best soap to use in wool manufacture, by reason 
of its ready solubility and ready removal from the yarn or 
piece by rinsing. It is, too, an excellent detergent. At 
the same time, much textile curd is utilised, and soap 
manufacturers have so studied the over-all requirements 
of the wool washer as to be able to offer an economic 
soap which combines all the essential qualities of high 
detergent action, ready solubility, ‘‘ wetting ’’ power, 
low alkalinity, emulsive power, odourlessness, etc. 

Yorkshire soapmakers supply many varieties of soaps 
for industrial and domestic consumption, and the most 
recent continuous hydrogenation process is worked 
within the county, whereby liquid oils are converted into 
solids by the agency of the nickel wire catalytic process. 

Iron and Steel 

Of the iron and steel industries of Yorkshire, little need 

be said in this article. Some of the products of more special 





Mayor L. B. HOLLIDAY, HEAD OF THE FIRM 
oF L. B. HOLLIDAY aAanpD Co., LTbp., DYESTUFI 
MANUFACTURERS, OF HUDDERSFIELD 
interest to the chemical industry have been recently 


described by the writer in this journal. The newer nickel- 
chromium steels and rustless steels and irons are coming 
to be thoroughly appreciated by the chemist, who is daily 
demanding plant constructional materials which will 
stand up to severe conditions. Special alloy steels are now 
available which resist the attack of acids, acid salts, fer- 
mentation products, natural acids and fruit juices, et 
and such steels can now be worked in a more or less normal 
manner by the engineer in the shop. In addition, steels 
which retain their strength at high temperatures, and 
which do not scale in oxidising atmospheres at high tem- 
peratures, are made in the Sheffield factories. 

The engineering industries of Yorkshire are naturally 
of great importance, and almost anything that can be made 
of iron and steel is being made in Sheffield and district. 
Mention may be made of some types of apparatus which 
are of interest to the chemical engineer and plant builder. 
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Evaporators and evaporator tubes, digesters, acid eggs, 
tanks of all kinds, soap pans, oil extraction apparatus, 
sugar-making plant, paper-making plant, jacketted pans, 
tar stills, tar dehydrators, stokers, mechanical conveying 
plant, elevators and the like are amongst the products of 
Yorkshire factories. The building of tank wagons was 
begun quite early in the county, and this useful means of 
conveyance has been developed to a high degree of per- 
fection. 


Coke Oven Gas Industry 

The wealth of Yorkshire’s natural resources of coal 
and iron led, naturally, to their exploitation and to the 
development of the iron and steel and coal carbonisation 
industries. The production of metallurgical coke began 
early in Yorkshire with the use of non-recovery ovens, but 
the county took a lead in the change to the by-product 
recovery ovens. Further, it was here that coke oven gas 
was first utilised for distribution through city mains for 


domestic consumption, whereby much gas, otherwise 
wasted or consumed uneconomically, was profitably 
applied. 


To-day Middlesbrough, Leeds, Sheffield and other cities 
and towns take a very large amount of coke oven gas, and 
it is upon the basis of the development already made in 
Yorkshire that the schemes for “‘ area gas supply ’’ have 
been largely founded. It may be remembered that the 
possibilities of linking up coke ovens into large systems 
upon the “‘ Grid’’ method are being carefully studied by 
expert committees, and it is probable that the not too 
distant future will see coke oven gas utilisation developed 
to the full and upon a more rationalised basis. 

The distribution ot coke oven gas over a wide area, 
following collection from individual oven installations, is 
already being effected in the Ruhr, where enormous amounts 
of gas are sent through hundreds of miles of high pressure 
lines to over forty towns and villages. The area distribution 
system is extending monthly. 


The Multi-By-Product Recovery System 


We may, then, expect to see a similar scheme adopted in- 


this country, and its economic importance cannot be 
questioned. At the same time, Yorkshire does not—or 
ought not to—let this be the end of coke oven gas utilisa- 
tion. Much more can be done by the working of a multi-by- 
product recovery system. Coke oven gas contains much 
hydrogen, which can be readily, extracted by a partial 
liquefaction process such as is being successfully worked at 
Ostend and elsewhere. At Ostend, coke oven gas is taken 
and paid for at current rates and subjected to purification 
and partial liquefaction. At various stages of the process 
full yields of benzene, ethylene, and propylene are re- 
covered, and essentially all but the hydrogen is at length 
liquefied. By suitable “ scrubbing” of the residual gas 
with liquid nitrogen, pure hydrogen is finally obtained at 
a cost of around tenpence per 1,000 cubic feet, a price 
which is probably not approached anywhere in the world 
by the application of the ordinary processes for hydrogen 
production and purification. The methane and similar 
hydrocarbons which remain after the extraction of the 
hydrogen represent about 70 per cent. of the original 
calorific value of the coke oven gas and are returned 
for consumption after distribution through the city mains, 
credit being given the hydrogen process for the bare 
calorific value of the gas returned, although it is higher 
than the original in calorific value and consequently makes 
the gas really more valuable, since it can be mixed with low 
calorific value gas to make a domestic gas of ordinary 
type. 

The many uses to which pure hydrogen is put to-day, and 
the greater demand in the future for such processes as 
ammonia synthesis, coal liquefaction, petroleum cracking, 


methyl alcohol synthesis, etc., renders it desirable that 
this source should be exploited to the full, especially as 
this can be done whilst still working an area distribution 
scheme. Thus, in brief, coke oven gas could be collected 
from the various ovens throughout a given area, deprived 
of its benzene, ethylene, etc., and fractionated into pure 
hydrogen—producible, as has been proved in practice, at a 
very low cost price—and methane. The latter could 
then be sent forward for general distribution throughout the 
area served by the scheme. 

This is not all, however, for are available 
for further utilisation of the methane residuals or of the 
original coke oven gas. Thus, by thermal decomposition 
in a water gas producer—the methane being passed in 
place of the steam ordinarily used for actual water gas 
production over incandescent coke—hydrogen requiring 
little purification has been made economically. Other 
processes of thermal or electro-thermal decomposition of 
methane are passing the experimental stages, and hydro- 
gen, ethylene, acetylene, and liquid fuels can be made. 


Other Possibilities 

It is impossible to discuss the implications of such 
processes in this article, but it may well be that cheap 
hydrogen, ethylene, acetylene, and liquid fuels will be 
forthcoming from coke oven gas in the future from the 
working of a multi-by-product recovery system following 
a methane cracking process. Natural gas in America has 
proved to be an economic source of ethylene for ethylene 
glycol production, whilst cracking still gases, containing 
ethylene and propylene, etc., have been successfully 
employed in the manufacture of aliphatic solvent alcohols 
and esters. Further, from the ethylene made from cracked 
natural gas, ethyl alcohol has been made to the extent of 
50,000 gallons by the intermediate production of ethyl 
sulphuric acid (resulting from the absorption of ethylene in 
sulphuric acid) and subsequent hydrolysis and distilla- 
tion. Acetylene made from calcium carbide, at a cost of 
well over a sovereign per 1,000 cubic feet, is economically 
used in the production of synthetic acetic acid in immense 
quantities. Hence, if cheap ethylene and acetylene can be 
made from coke oven gas with the simultaneous recovery 
of full yields of benzol and large amounts of hydrogen, 
the return from such a process would be potentially 
large. 

The matter is a complex one and will demand courageous 
attack on a very large scale, but with the tradition of 
progress which has ever been in evidence among York- 
shire coke oven owners, nothing seems impossible. The 
better use of coke oven gas outside the coking plant- 
t.e., for domestic consumption—was first developed by 
enterprising Yorkshire coal carbonisers, and the still fuller 
utilisation of the gas may well find its beginnings in the 
county. 


I yrocesses 


Low Temperature Carbonisation 

The matter of the production of smokeless domestic 
fuel and by-products by the low temperature distillation 
of coal was first accomplished upon a large industrial scale 
in Yorkshire, and thousands of tons of coal per week 
are now being subjected to this process. Space considerations 
render it necessary to pass this topic with mere mention, 
but it is well known that the low temperature distillation 
of coal has been a technical problem of the greatest dif- 
ficulty, and Yorkshire’s carbonisation industries may well 
be proud of this significant advance. 


Ethylene Glycol 
Ethylene is not yet available from coke Oven gas, but 
at a Yorkshire works it is being made from ethyl alcohol-— 
the very reverse of the process indicated earlier and which 
may be economically possible with very cheap ethylene 
~—and converted into ethylene glycol. This important 
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chemical, essential for the production of safe non-freezing 
explosives, is being made quietly in large amounts and 
can compete with the American product, produced from the 
ethylene originating from natural gas. This is an achieve- 
ment of which much could be written, but Yorkshiremen 
will perhaps applaud the policy of doing much and saying 
little. There is probably not one person in this country 
who knows of Yorkshire ethylene glycol for every hundred 
who know well of the American product 

Fermentation alcohol is made in large amounts in the 
county, and the processes are so highly developed, and 
the supplies of raw materials so abundant and reasonably 
cheap, that it will prove a strong barrier in the way of 
the production of synthetic alcohol even from cheap ethy- 
lene of coke oven gas origin. Competition spells progress, 
however, and the carbonisation industry will not be 
deterred from examining every detail of the possible 
utilisation of coke oven gas. 


Yorkshire chemical and allied industries which are spread 
throughout the county. The Universities of Leeds and 
Sheffield and the institutions at Huddersfield, Halifax, 
and elsewhere specialise—perhaps just a little too keenly- 
in applied chemistry. The Departments of Colour Chem- 
istry and Dyeing, of the Leather Industries, of the Coal 
and Fuel Industries, of Agricultural Chemistry and of 
Glass Technology have done and are doing wonderful 
work. The heads of the departments have just cause for 
pride in the work which they and their students accomplish, 
not only within home factories, but also in the chemical 
factories throughout Great Britain. Mention must also 
be made of the fundamental work which is carried out 
under the auspices of the Department for Scientific and 
Industrial Research in the various research organisations 
connected with the iron and steel, the glass, and the 
woollen and worsted industries. If the metaphor be permis- 
sible, mens sana in corpore sano. Our appreciation is 
offered in all sincerity to the Yorkshire chemical schools 
and the chemical industries. 





Chemical Products of Yorkshire 
Notes on Materials and Plant Made in the County 


An all too brief word must be said in conclusion of 
the excellent training grounds for the personnel of the 
Within the County of Yorkshire ave manufactured all kinds 

Below are given some i 
Centrifugals 
CENTRIFUGAL machines are finding wider and wider use in 


the chemical industry for a great variety of purposes, such as 


of chemicals, 


plant, and materials of interest to the chemical industr) 
les Oi the Sé pr ducts 


Ltd 
experience of 64}jyears in the design and construction of their 


and Sons , of Huddersfield, who embody the concentrated 


machines These can be depended upon to give almost a 

















CENTRIFUGAL MACHINE WITH SPECIAL 


separation, decantation, clarification, precipitation, degreas- 


ing, dehydration, nitration, etc. Among the best-known 
manufacturers of such machines are Thomas Broadbent 


MIXER AND DISCHARGE HOPPERS, ETC. 


lifetime’s service. It is no uncommon occurrence for the firm 
to hear of machines having 'given 20 to 30 years’ continuous 
service and “ still running.’’, The machines manufactured by 
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Thomas Broadbent and Co. fulfil all Factory Act ‘require- 
ments, and are accepted by all insurance companies. 

The types of centrifugals supplied by the company are 
sO numerous that it is impossible to deal with them all, but 
there may be enumerated among others the following sus- 
pended types: Direct steam-engine-driven, with or without 
bottom discharge ; direct electrically driven, without bottom 
discharge (and a similar type with bottom discharge) ; belt- 
driven, with overhead countershaft ; belt-driven, with counter- 
shaft on breastplate self-contained, motor driven, etc., 
Among the over-driven tvpes are the belt driven, water driven, 
motor driven, oil-engine-driven, and direct electrically driven, 
all with central bottom discharge. Other types, such as swan- 
neck, are also supplied. In addition to the ordinary centri- 
fugals, types fitted with such additions as discharge hoppers, 
mixing tanks, conveyors, air heaters, fans, skimming attach- 
ments, etc., may also be obtained. Apart from large-scale 
plant (to which all the above refers), laboratory scale units 
are available 

The company makes a special point of the manufacture of 
hydro-extractors. These are made of only the very highest 
quality materials, which are used throughout, and these are 
subjected to critical metallurgical tests before use. They are 
made with steel, copper, or vulcanised most 
suitable type depends entirely upon the class of materia! 
to be treated in the machine. If the machine is required to 
dry material which has beer treated in acid liquor, the cage 
is nade from an acid-resisting metal. 


Dyestuffs 
Emco DyestuFrs, Lrp., of Sculcoates, Hull, was formerly 
a branch of Major and Co., Ltd., which company was estab- 
lished some 65 vears ago. Actual work in the manutacture 
of dyestuffs cornmenced in 1918, when operations in the 
manufacture of T.N.T. ceased. In the initial stages progress 
was of necessity slow, but the same cannot be said of the 
forward move Emco Dyestufts, Ltd. have made during the 
past four years. About this time thev decided to specialise on 
the production of dyestuffs of the higher types, e.g., colours 
having definite and improved fastness properties. They have 
been pioneers of many products for the textile, printing ink 
and paint trades, so far as this country is concerned, concen- 
trating mainly on azo dyestuffs for use in paint and enamel, 
cellulose lacquers, printing ink, leather dyeing, linoleum, etc. 
Justifiable pride is felt in the fact they were the first firm in 


cages. as the 





Mr. W. J. Darpy, MANAGING DirEcTOR OF Emco DyrstvrFs, 


Ltp. 


this country to produce and stop the German importation of 
Permanent Red R, Pernianent Red B, Permanent Red 2b, 
Permanent Red 2G (in dry form), Helio Bordeaux B.L., 
Rubber Orange Y.O., stabilised diazo compounds, and fast 
printing pastes. 

The difficulties attendant on the production of such a 





BATTERY OF 


formidable range of products wiil be well known to those’ who 
can appreciate the work entailed. Considerable activitygis in 
evidence in the works, where a large constructional programme 
is in operation. ‘The works have, during the past four years, 
extended in ground area from four to almost sevenacres. The 
technical staff is adequate for the requirements of the com- 
pany, and the qualifications of its members are high. Well- 
equipped laboratories, staffed with competent chemists, take 
care of the research end. Turnover during the past four 
years has been more than trebled, while the export business 
is expanding. In addition to numerous azo dyestuffs, nigro- 
sines, etc., the range of products also includes various inter- 
mediates. Emco Dyestufts, Ltd., restrict their business to the 
colour maker and do not cater tor consumer needs 


Steel 


EpGAR ALLEN AND Co., Ltp., are’one of the largest Sheffield 
firms, and manufacture steel by the crucible, electric, Tropenas 
and converter processes. They also produce tool steels, steel 
castings, twist drills, files, saws, Imperial manganese steel 

railway and tramway special trackwork, crushing and grinding 
machinery, complete cement-making plants, lime-burning 
equipment, and so forth. The Edgar Allen steel foundry is 
capable of producing upwards of 300 tons of finished steel 
castings a week, and of dealing with castings from a few 
pounds up to 15 tons and over in weight. The machine shops 
can undertake work from the smallest sized casting up to 
14 ft. diameter. Castings can be made in special steels, e.g 

manganese steel, chrome steel, dynamo magnet steel, etc., to 
meet special needs. 

The firm have always been among the pioneers of the steel 
foundry industry, and were the first to offer facilities to the 
French inventor, Monsieur A. Tropenas, for the carrying out of 
his experiments. These experiments successfully resulted in 
the Tropenas converter process, which is now in use in many 
steel foundries. They were the first in this country to put down 
a Héroult electric furnace for the commercial production of 
steel castings. In addition, they were the first in the world 
to make a high grade tool steel by the high frequency electric 


BELT-DRIVEN SELF-DISCHARGING CENTRIFUGALS 
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cru process, which has supplanted the old Huntsnfan’s 
cTu i ro ss 
me of the st ent developments has been the intro- 
luction of a steel nearly five times as efficient as 14 per cent 
ungsten high speed steel, and nearly three times as efficient 
s 18 per cent. tungsten high speed steel This steel is 
known as ‘‘ Stag Major,’ and twist drills made from it have 


accomplished the remarkable feat of drilling manganese steel 


With Major 


machined commercially 


is a commercial proposition Stag lathe 
] 1 whicl 
\nothe1 


achievement is the extension of production facilities for the 


inese steei can be 


I ide an enormous Gifterence to production costs 


manufacture of cobalt steel magnets and magnet steels, under 
the trade name o Hymax.’ These are particularly designed 
the requirements of the automobile and wireless 


Heat- and Corrosion-Resisting Steel 


development of stainless steel was due to the dis- 
that 12 to 14 per cent. of chromium conferred a measure 
of resistance to corrosion ample enough to enable stainless 
be successfully produced. Further research soon 
that a class of steel could be produced, by the 
both chromium and nickel, which had a much 
wider range of resistance to corroding influences; so wide, in 
fact, as to produce useful acid-resisting steels. It was the 
investigation of this class of steel which enabled Thos. Firth 
and Sons, Ltd., of Sheffield, to introduce their now world- 
renowned “ Firth Staybrite ”’ 
Still following on in the train of the same development it 
was found that, as might have been expected, as the resistance 


THE early 


overy 
cutlery to 


indicated 
addition of 


steel 

















\ LAarRG! EMICAL PLANT MADE ENTIRELY OF STAYBRITI 
STEEI 

t sion at ordinary temperatures was improved by the 

idition of chromium, and chromium and nickel, so was the 


respect at high temperatures substantially 
improved sy following up this train of thought, further 


showed that the chromium-nickel class of steel, if 








1 by the addition of tungsten and silicon, had very 

ible strength at high temperatures coupled with a 

mat resistance to scaling, and hence the ability of Thos 

Firth and Sons, some little time ago, to place on the market 

their H.-R. Crow) heat-resisting steel, which is meeting 
with much success 

The manufacturers have published a booklet on Firth 

St rite st¢ n which are listed the results of numerous 

investigations irried out in their laboratories to find the 

behaviour of the steel towards various reagents. These results 

show that the steel remains unaffected in contact with 

very large range of chemical substances For example 

it may be safely used with nitric acid of ail strengths and 


temperatures, except concentrated acid at or near the boiling 
point and with nitration acid (‘mixed sulphuric and nitric 
It is unaffected by phosphoric acids of al] strengths 
per cent. acetic anhydride ; calcium chloride ; by 10 per cent 
copper sulphate by potassium cyanide solution and by 
other substances too numerous to mention. The material is 
therefore of great importance in chemical engineering 
Another outstanding achievement of Firth’s is the produc- 
tion of the heat-resisting steel referred to mee. le |< 


by 100 


above 


Crown steel. This contains substantial quantities of chromium, 
nickel, and tungsten It can be submitted to temperatures 
even in goo” C. for considerable periods without 
seriously scaling, and it shows great mechanical strength 
at high temperatures thus exhibiting in a highly developed 
the two TristicsS Of a 


excess of 


‘ 3 
essentila cnaracts 


heat-resisting 


Non-Corroding Steel 
For many vears Sir Robert Hadfield, F.R.S., has been widelv 
known for alloy One of the latest 
products of his firm, Hadfields, Ltd., of Sheffield, is ‘‘ Era "’ 
C.R. non-corroding This is an alloy steel combining 
creat to chemical agents with valuable mechanical 
properties The claim is made that, when in contact with 
other industrial metals, it is not attacked by electrolytic 
action Among the agents to which the steel is completely 
resistant are the following: Nitric acid, all concentrations 
including fuming acid), up to boiling; ‘‘ nitrating’’ acid; 
sodium carbonate and hydroxide, all concentrations ; copper 


his researches on steels 
stee! 


resistance 


sulphate, all concentrations in water up to boiling; sodium 
chloride, moist and all concentrations, up to boiling. The steel 
is supplied in two types, “ Era’’ C.R.1, and “ Era” C.R.2, 


and each type can be supplied in two physical conditions : 
\, the ordinary or stiffer state ; and B, a condition of greater 
ductility and softness, recommended when the material is to 
be pressed, stamped, or otherwise cold-worked. 


Chemicals and Dyestuffs 


THE firm of Brotherton and Co., Ltd., of Leeds, was 
founded by Lord Brotherton of Wakefield, D.L., LL.D. 
then Mr. Edward A. Brotherton), in 1878, at Wakefield. The 


limited hability constitution was adopted in 1902, with Lord 
Brotherton as the first chairman, a position he has occupied 
until the present day The business flourished froni the 
commencement, and in 1882 an ammonia distillation works at 
Holmes Street was acquired. Six years later, in 1888, a tar 
distillation Was commenced at Stourton, Leeds. As 
the business increased it became necessary to acquire addi- 
tional works, and in 1893 a large works was secured at Bir- 
mingham for the distillation of ammonia and the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid 

Early in the present century further works were acquired 


works 





in Liverpool (tar distillation), and in Glasgow and Sunderland 
tar ammonia distillation In 1013 a tar distillation 
and sulphuric acid works was acquired at Workington. In 
1917, Lord Brotherton purchased from the Board of Trade 
by public auction, the Mersey Chemical Works, Prom 
borough, Cheshire, a factory formerly owned and worked 
by a combine of iniportant German colour firms. By the 
acquisition of this factory, Lord Brotherton realised an 
ambition to complete the range of manufactures of his com 
pany from coal tar to dyestutis in bis own factories The 
Mersey works also makes an important range of hvydro- 
sulphites, and there has recently been installed plant for 


the manufacture of liquid sulphur dioxide and for a range of 
sulphites and bisulphites 

The head offices of the firm are at City Chambers, Leeds, 
and there are branch es in Liverpool, Manchester and 
Glasgow Agencies have been arranged throughout the 
world. Other schemes of development are under considera 
tion Lord Brotherton has always been his 
workpeople, and has always endeavoured to see things from 
their point of view To this may in part be ascribed the 
absence of labour troubles at his works. Those who are in 


oth 


accessible to 


his employment have the opportunity of benefiting from 
various schemes of efficiency and share bonus 

Chemical Engineering 
Tye Cleckheaton Engineering and Motor Co., Ltd., was 


formed in to take over an old-established business of 
chemical engineers, the motor section being an addition 
Their business constitutes the supply and erection of complete 
tar distillation, phenol and ammonia plants They also 
undertake the dismantling of any class of plant, and its 
removal and subsequent re-erection In this respect they 
have recently completed the removal of three mixers, about 
32 ft. long by o ft. diameter, the approximate weight being 
25 tons each. Included in their manufactures are rectifying 
columns, washers, all types of stills, condensers and preheaters, 
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cast-iron condenser coils designed to give maximum cooling 
surface, reciprocating gas exhausters, equipment for all types 
of furnaces, etc. A large and varied stock of second-hand 
chemical plant is kept at Cleckheaton, ready for immediate 
SET VICE 


Natural Dyewares 
Kk. G. JeEpsoN AND Co., of 5, Crown Point Road, Leeds, are 
extensive suppliers of natural dyewares, including logwood, 
hematine paste and crystals, fustic and fustic extract, red- 
cutch, cochineal, gambier, madder, sumac, etc. In 
addition, numerous acids and chemical products are supplied, 
the firm being agent in Yorkshire for various large manu- 
facturers 
Brassfounders and Coppersmiths 

lwo of the oldest firms of brassfounders and coppersmiths 
in the country are associated in Shipham and Co. and George 
Clark and Sons (Flull), Ltd. ; the former were established no 
less than 130 years ago, and the latter 62 years ago. The 
combined resources are very large, and their manufactures 
include non-ferrous castings up to two tons weight; valves, 
cocks and fittings suitable for steam, water, oils and acids ; 
patent reducing valves and boiler feed check valves, of which 
many hundreds have been made. Chemical plant is specialised 
in, and many large and important contracts have been carried 
out, the numerous products manufactured including copper 
condensers, macerating pans, agitating and mixing vessels, 
veast culture machines, copper pans, coils and pipe work of 
every description. Both firms are contractors to the Admiralty, 
War and India Offices, the Imperial Japanese Navy, London 
County Council, Office of Works, etc. 


. . . 
Applications of Electrical Heating 
New applications of electrical heating are being developed 
owing to the introduction of Globar heating elements by 
the British Resistor Co., Ltd., of Halifax. These elements do 
not scale or burn at temperatures below 1820° C. They may 
be applied to the hardening, tempering, case-hardening, 
carburising, annealing and drawing of steel; pot furnaces for 
lead, cyanide, saltbaths ; heat treatment of high-speed steel ; 


woods, 


melting, refining and annealing of metals: forging, billet 
and rivet heating ; wire drawing; galvanising; high temp- 
erature laboratury furnaces; dental furnaces; assay _fur- 
naces ; vitreous enamelling; glass melting, heating and 
annealing ; porcelain baking ; and china firing 

Special mountings for both low and high temperature 


furnace work have been developed by the British Resistor Co., 
making possible the replacement of Globar heating elements 
while the furnace is in operation, a feature which eliminates 
shut-downs entirely. 


Glass Containers 
ESTABLISHED half a century the firm of Burdin and 
Co, (1928), Ltd., of Knottingley, has always specialised in 
the manutacture of glass containers for chemicals. Much 
attention has been paid to the manufacture of carboys, great 
care being taken in the selection of the necessary glass. The 
firm has recently commenced the manufacture of blue glass, 
and has acquired the connection of the firm of Pickerdite 
and Co.. Ltd., who have become financially interested in 
Burdin and Co. VPickerdite’s blue glass will in future be 
manufactured at Burdin’s Wknottingley works. 


Chemical Apparatus and Chemicals 

In 1816, William West, F.R.S., founded at Briggate, Leeds, a 
business which has since grown and flourished, being now very 
widely known under the name of Reynolds and Branson, Ltd., 
who still have their stores and laboratories on the original site, 
the offices being at 12-14, Commercial Street, Leeds. The firm 
are complete laboratory furnishers, and manufacturers of 
chemicals and apparatus for chemical, physical, optical and 
other purposes. The works have recently been extended, and 
the employees of the firm are more than 100 in number. 


Laboratory Supplies 
Ax. kinds of routine laboratory requirements are supplied by 
the Northern Media Supply, of 7, Lowgate, Hull. They are 
the actual manufacturers of all kinds of bacteriological media, 
etc., and are district agents for the leading makes of chemical 


glassware 


ago, 


\N EXHAUSTER 


Acid-Resisting Plant 


CHEMICAL plant lined with hard, non-brittle acid-resisting 
rubber is now available, under the name “ Rovac plant, to 
numerous industries, e.g., acid manufacture, dve manufacture, 
gases by the electrolytic process, organic chemicals, electro 
plating, rayon, etc. The rubber lining will resist the action of 
numerous chemicals, including sulphuric acid (40 per cent. at 


5S 


60° C.); nitric acid (not over s.g. 1°125), acetic acid (up to 
glacial), hydrochloric acid, hydrofluoric acid, caustic soda 
and potash, chlorine, hydrogen peroxide, ct The types of 
‘* Rovac ’’ plant available cover a wide range, including agit- 


ating and mixing vats, valves (relineable), pipes and fittings, 
hard rubber plug cocks, centrifugal pumps, steam jacketted 
pans, rotating roasting furnace drums, cellular continuous 
vacuum filters, etc. The plant is manufactured by International 
Combustion, Ltd., of 11, Southampton Row, London 


Tar Distillation 


CO-OPERATION between tar producers and tar distillers is a 
feature of present-day methods of tar distillation in Yorkshire. 
The Yorkshire Tar Distillers Ltd., of Quebec House, Leeds, 
have, since the autumn of 1926, been operating one of the 
largest co-operative schemes in the country, and the policy of 
the business is decided at periodic meetings of a joint board 
held between officials of the Yorkshire Tar Distillers Ltd., and 
the important tar producers in the district. With the encour- 
agement and security which a co-operative scheme gives, the 
Yorkshire Tar Distillers Ltd., have, under the «gis of the 
joint board, enlarged their plants for the production of pure 
chemicals, viz., phenol, cresol, meta-cresol,’ para-cresol, ortho- 
cresol, pure naphthalene, etc., and have instituted an extensive 
research department to investigate new processes and explore 
the possibility of making new products from tar 





Acid=Proof Chemical Stoneware 
DuRING the past few years the 
chemical stoneware has found increasing 
storage of acids and other corrosive liquids. 
Ton und Steinzeug Werke A.-G., of 
who are represented in this country by 


use of vessels of acid-proof 
favour for the 


The Deutsche 


Berlin-Charlottenburg 
Mr. F. 


Weinreb, ot 














INSTALLATION: THIS MAY BE ALL STONE- 
WARE OR WITH A CAST-IRON SHELI 
117, Devonshire Square, London, E.C.2,. have already 


supplied such vessels in the form of acid-storage plant to a 
total capacity exceeding 1,000 000 gallons, under the name ot 
‘*D.T.S.”’ stoneware. 

These acid storage installations consist of a number of closed 
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A ST 


Nitric A¢ 


INEWARI 


essels, each of 1,000 or 2,000 litres content, arranged in 


vatteries and connected up by syphon pipes so that the whole 
battery acts in much the same way large storage tank 
rhe acid is passed into storage at one point, and its level is 
automatically distributed throughout the whol 
by means of the syphon pipes 


as one 


of the vessels 
When acid is withdrawn for 
use, the svphon pipesagain come into operation and equalise the 
level of the acid throughout the whole of the vessels. Sight 
glasses are provided to allow easy control of the storage plant 
under working conditions, and a level indicator is also pro- 
vided to show the quantity of acid which remains in storage 

The chief advantages of such an acid storage battery are 

1) Increase or decrease in storage capacity is possible in 
multiples as low as 1,000 litres 

2) Odd shape s in 


220 gallons). 
ground space can be utilised, whereas 
i large storage tank usually demands some pre-selected position 
in the works 

3) The use of acid-proof chemical stoneware provides for 
omplete absence corrosion 

4 The contents of each vesse] 
with the 1 the 
avoided 


7 
Ul 
re completely out of contact 
formation of acid fumes is thereby 


air, an 

When such stoneware vessels are used for the storage of acid 
delivered the works in carboys, the following additional 
advantages are obtained 
5) Delivery of acid can be taken in tank wagons with a 
onsequent reduction in price, and there are then no labour 
harges involved in handling carboys 

6) Ground space is not taken up by stacks of empty carboys 
iwaitiny collection 

7) Automat 


the works 1s easily 


to 


listribution of the acid to various parts of 
obtained, eliminating further labour charges 
n handling carbovs after they have been nrerely delivered to 
the works 

D.T.S 


acid proof chemical stoneware is also supplied in 
the form of plunger pumps and 


centrifugal pumps, the latter 
having deliveries up to 100 ft. and capacities up to 700 gallons 
per minute condensing and absorption towers : 

or dealing with corrosive tourilles for the surface 
ibsorption of gas condensing coils suction 
rectangular vats and cylindrical vessels of all types and 
pipes, bends, tees and Iron armoured vessels 
with an internal lining of acid-proof chemical stoneware are 
ilso supplied, up to a capacity of 1.000 litres (220 gallons 


exhausters 
Lasses ; 
cooling and 
filters 


S1zes cocks 





Tanks 
chemical 


Casings 


fanks for all classes of works and artificial silk 
factories well as pans and chemical plant, are 
supplied by Robert Jenkins and Co., Ltd., of Rotherham 
rhe tanks may be obtained in any size from a few pounds up 
to twenty tons in weight 
materials, e.g 


} 
as i 


They are obtainable in numerous 
Staybrite steel 


m CONDENSATION PLANT 


Bread and Flour 
Standard of Purity Needed 


Dr. JAMES OLIVER, in a letter to The Times of September 20, 
raises the question of the standard of purity of bread and 
flour. He writes as follows : 


“On page 33 of the tenth annual report, 1928-29, of the 
Ministry of Health, under the heading ‘ Bread and Flour,’ 
appears the following statement :—‘ All the 240 samples of 
bread examined were reported ¢s genuine.’ 

‘“ As a thorough and reliable knowledge of the chemistry of 
our foods is of the greatest importance in the treatment and 
prevention of disease, I addressed to the Minister of Health 
and the chairman of the Food Council the following simple 
questions :—To the former, the questionnaire was, ‘ What is 
the composition and water-content of the bread testified to by 
your analysts and classed by your responsible advisers as 
genuine ?’ To the latter, because they were concerned more 
immediately with the price and economic and nutritive value 
of bread sold by weight, the questionnaire was, ‘ What is the 
composition and water-content of the article known to you as 
bread ? ’ 

‘* Because we have no standard of purity for bread neither 
of the aforesaid authorities has been in a position to give me 
the information I needed and desired. 


The Treatment of Flour 
From a brochure published by the National Joint Industrial 
Council for the Flour Milling Industry I cull the following 
significant statement :—‘ It is well known that commercial 
wheat flours are commonly treated by the miller in the course 
of, or immediately after, manufacture with chemical bleaching 
agents and with certain other chemical substances known as 
improvers 
‘On consulting Marketing Leaflet No. 12 of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, which treats of all-English flour, 
I find on the opening page the following statement :—‘ Flour 
sold under these standard grades will be guaranteed as to type, 
flavour, and keeping quality, and buyers will have the added 
satisfaction of knowing that it is chemically pure and has not 
been subjected to any kind of chemical treatment 
‘‘ Here the Ministry of Agriculture tacitly asserts, as I have 
long contended, that the bleaching of flour and incorporation 
therewith of chemical substances under the high-falutin’ title 
of ‘improvers’ is absolutely unnecessary. The pronounce- 
ment of the Minister of Agriculture, I would observe, belongs 
unfortunately, however, simply and solely to a purely volun- 
tary regulation, and so far as food and the health of the people 
are concerned it is of no value to medical science. I maintain 
that the people, as guardians of their health, have the right to 
demand that their bread should be ‘‘ genuine,’’ and that the 
composition and water-content should be known.”’ 
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Technical Education in Yorkshire 
The Activities of Universities and Technical Colleges 
The variety of industries which flourish in Yorkshive necessitate a constant flow of technically-trained men. As a result, 


technical education has reached a high level of excellence in the county, and in what follows soni: 
account ts given of a few of the institutions where such education ts available. 


Bradford 
Tur textile industries have, during the last few years, made 
considerable changes in almost every branch by the applica- 
tion of science to these industries. The increasing production 
and application of artificial fibres, and the extraction of new 
fibres from plants, has certainly played a very important part 
in the change from rule-of-thumb methods to scientific ones. 
In Yorkshire, this has necessitated the training of a large 
number of technologists to fill the posts that have been 
created by the application of science to industry 


cases, 


In many 
manufacturers have aided the advancement of their 
work by grants to research stations, as well as introducing 
scientifically-trained staffs into their works. 

At the Bradford Technical College, the departments of 
textile industries, chemistry, dyeing, physics, botany and 
engineering work in very close collaboration with one another, 
and consequently the training given to those who take a 
diploma course is not only of high scientific value, but is also 
valuable trom a technical and industrial standpoint. These 
courses, although hased niainly on scientific lines, are all 
coupled with a technical bias. The College is well equipped 
with laboratories and workshops, and in the textile industries 
and dyeing departments the plant consists of machines 
employed in industry. The majority of the staff of the different 
departments have, at some time during their careers, had 
industrial experience, and they, along with senior students 
of the College, deal with a large number of technical problems 
submitted from the textile industries. The students are 
consequently trained scientifically and at the same time kept 
in close contact with commercial problems and their elucida- 
tion. Itis partly on this account that the students on leaving 
the College and’entering industry are often directly of value 
to their employers; a feature that is rarely the case with 
those employees who have had scientific training only. The 
statt of the College are constantly applying their energies to 
research work, and during the last 30 years have published 
numerous original memoirs, chiefly on chemistry applied to 
the textile industries. 

The chemical and related industries are well represented in 
Yorkshire. These require the services of fully trained and 
highly skilled chemists, especially those with a sound know- 
ledge of engineering. Those who desire to become chemists 
can find suitable training in full-time day and part-time 
evening courses in the universities and technical colleges. _ It 

















MAIN 


THE 


BUILDING, BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEG! 
as doubtful, however, if parents fully realise how adequate are 
facilities for the training of their sons and daughters, or if the 
Yorkshire technologists fully appreciate the excellent courses 
of training provided by these institutions. 

The Bradford Technical College has fully equipped labora- 
tor™® for inorganic, organic, physical, metallurgical, pharma- 


ceutical and dyeing chemistry. A scholar leaving a secondary 
schvol with the School Leaving Certificate can enter the College 
for a four year full-time day course of training for a College 
Diploma in chemistry, chemistry and dyeing, or metallurgy 
If he has credits in the correct combination of subjects in 
his School Certificate so that it is accepted by the University 
of London as a Matriculation certificate, the student can read 
aiso for the Ih.Sc. degree of the University of London, and for 
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CHEMISTRY LABORATORY, BRADFORD TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 


the examination for the Associateship of the 
Chemistry. 


Institute of 
For any one of the College diplomas, certain 
engineering subjects must be taken as compulsory courses of 
study in addition to the subjects of chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. The student so qualified is, therefcre, some- 
thing more than a chemist. In fact, he is, what is so neces- 
sary in the works at the present time, a fully trained chemist 
with an adequate knowledge of engineering. The department 
offers facilities for research on pure or applied chemical 
problems, and a number of research scholarships are awarded 
to students who desire to do post-graduate work. 

For those scholars who, on leaving school, find employment 
in the chemical and related industries—and these constitute 
the majority of the evening students—and who therefore 
cannot attend the full-time day courses, there are the part- 
time evening classes (on three evenings per week), or the day 
apprentice classes (on two evenings and one half day, usually 
Saturday morning, per week). 


Huddersfield 


HUbDDERSFIELD has long been an important centre of the 
colour-making industry, as well as of the textile and dyeing 
industries which utilise its products. Accordingly the courses 
of the Huddersfield Technical College cover the whole range 
of the related sciences. The department of chemistry offers 
full courses in all branches of the subject, suited for those 
who intend to become professional or technical chemists, or 
for those who desire to study chemistry in preparetion tor 
other careers. The complete day course, extending over four 
years, is recognised by the Institute of Chemistry as a prepara 
tion for admission to the examination for the Associateship 
of the Institute (A.1.C.), and special courses can be arranged 
to assist those who desire to prepare for the further examina 
tions of the Institute. The classes likewise meet the require- 
ments of the University of London for its science degrees, ot 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
and Scotland for their diplomas. The day facilities are also 
extended to the evening, where the course, extending ove! 
five years at least, and involving attendance on three or four 
evenings per week, is also recognised by the Institute of 
Chemistry for the training of candidates for its examinations 
Approved students can take up some branch of technical 
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HUDDERSFIELD TECHNICAL COLLEGE: THE 


chemistry, the following subjects being offered : Gas engineer- 


ing and supply ; gas analysis; chemical engineering ; water 
analysis chemistry applied to ironfounding practical 
metallurgy and assaying; oils, fats and soaps: coke and 


by-products tar distillation 


making and confectionery 


coal chemistry of bread- 

Che work of the chemistry department is also co-ordinated 
with that of the independent department of dyeing, which 
itself is housed in commodious quarters, fine 
ollection of dyewares, and is well equipped with scientifix 
study and technical analysis of dyestuffs, 
chemicals and textile materials. The dyehouse is provided 

} 


p* yssesses a 


instruments for the 


a] 


with model machines for dyeing loose fibre, yarns or pieces on 


CoLOUR CHEMISTRY 


RESEARCH LABORATORY 


a larger scale, and the material handled is that required for 
or produced by the textile department of the college. In 
1917, a special department of colour chemistry was founded 
to give advanced teaching in the chemistry of the synthetic 
colouring matters, and of products industriaily connected 
therewith ; instruction in the methods of research, and facili- 
ties for advanced students to conduct research upon matters 
connected with colour chemistry. Laboratory instruction is 
provided which embraces the preparation of intermediate 
compounds (and substances of importance derived from them) 
and colouring matters, the examination of dyestuffs, and the 
methods of determining the chemical constitution of such 
substances. Since most of the work involves an acquaintance 
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with research methods, instruction in the latter is an essential 
feature of the practical programme. 

The research side of the department has undergone pro- 
gressive development since its foundation in 1917, and the 
results of the work, published in scientific journals of repute, 
are embodied in no fewer than 70 original papers. Moreover, 
four students have recently obtained the Doctor of Philo- 
sophy (Ph.D.) degree of the University of London, and others 
are well advanced with their theses. In addition, six patents 
have been taken out in connection with researches which 
appear to be of use to industry. The head of the department 
(Dr. H. H. Hodgson) was awarded the Dyers’ Gold Medal for 
Research two years ago. 

The research laboratories of the department are open to 
graduates (chemistry as principal subject) of any recognised 
university, to those who have passed an examination of 
equivalent standard, and to such other students as are able 
to satisfy the head of the department of their ability to conduct 
research. Valuable research scholarships have been founded 
to enable students to continue their studies after graduation, 
since it is now universally recognised that the complete 
chemist must have undergone some research training. 


Leeds 


CHEMISTRY is an important item in the ‘‘ conjunction of 
labours ’’ that Bacon emphasised and Leeds University has 
organised. Though the physician does not only apply chem- 
istry to human bodies, he does apply it, and the School of 
Medicine sends its students freely, to both inorganic and 
organic chemistry. Many students of many subjects, of 
geology or botany, for instance, attend lectures in the depart- 
ment of chemistry, and work in its laboratories. The various 
technological departments of the University that are inti- 
mately connected with industry, the departments of engineer- 
ing, mining, fuel and metallurgy, textile industries, leather 
industries and agriculture, lean, in varying degrees, upon the 
Department of Chemistry in the Faculty of Science. 

The varied activities of modern chemistry involve a division 
of this department into inorganic, organic, and physical 
sections (each represented by a chair), a readership in the 
chemistry of colloids, and a special lectureship in analytical 
chemistry. The liberal provision of lectures, tuition, and 
laboratory practice is also supplemented by special courses 
on various branches of organic chemistry, electrochemistry, 
atomic structure, and other topics, including the history of 
chemistry. Students are thoroughly grounded in the science, 
and receive a fundamental laboratory training, to prepare 
them for industrial applications or research in various branches 
of chemistry. The department is active in research as well 
as in imparting to students their preliminary training. It 
communicates the progress of the past to students in the 
present that they may carry it into industries, or, in their 
turn, advance the progress of the future. 

The constant contact of modern industries with chemistry 
is exemplified in the close alliance between the departments 
of textile industries and dyeing, for the finger of the chemist 
is very perceptible in the colour industries. The department 
of colour chemistry and dyeing is a prominent and typical 
instance of the training facilities provided by Leeds University 
for chemical and related industries. The typical student 
receives the appropriate part of his chemical training in the 
department of chemistry, and the rest in his own special 
department. His attendances in other departments, such 
as those of physics and mathematics, are typical of the co- 
operation by which all departments’ broaden and intensify 
the work of any one. The courses are adapted to prepare 
students for the multifarious duties of modern industries, 
such as chemists in textile works, or in manufacturies of 
intermediates or cellulose products, etc. The laboratory 
equipment provides adequately both for graduation courses 
and post-graduate research. 

In the other technological departments connected with 
chemical industries, as in colour chemistry, broad educations 
for careers in industry are given, and, to the mutual profit 
of students and public, close touch is maintained with the 
industrial world. The new building devoted to agriculture, 
the rapidly rising new department of mining, and the founda- 
tions of new buildings for physics are an earnest of the future 
premises in which the University of Leeds will cope with 
the increasingly exacting demands made by industry. 


Radium in Australia 


South Australian Inspector’s Report 

Owi1NG to the British and Overseas Radium Merger, Ltd. 
having acquired an option over the undertaking of Australian 
Radium Corporation N.L., interest is attached to a recent 
report by Mr. L. J. Winton, chief inspector of mines of South 
Australia The following is the report as quoted in The 
Chemical Engineering and Mining Review of Australia 

The main workings of the Mount Paynter radium field 
are about 82 miles by road to the north-east from Copley, 
374 miles from Adelaide. The radioactive minerals are fer- 
gusonite and monazite, of primary origin, and_ torbernite, 
autunite, uranophane, gummite and uranium ochre of secondary 
habit. Torbernite is most abundant, with autunite next in 
importance. The valuable minerals are in some cases found 
intimately associated with ferruginous, manganiferous and 
quartzitic material ; in other cases they occur as stains and 
incrustations on the joint planes of the gneissic country rock. 
The production of radium up to the present at the Dry Creek 
plant at Adelaide is 104-01 milligrams of radium 


Sampling and Mining 

The sampling of the mineral-bearing occurrences in this field 
presents many difficulties, the minerals being in many cases 
very irregularly and sparsely distributed, and in places occur- 
ring only as thin scales and incrustations on the joint planes 
and cleavage faces of hard quartzitic and gneissic rock, 
so that the ordinary methods of sampling are not always 
applicable, and only bulk samples would approximate the 
true values. In the No. 6 workings, where some systematic 
mining has been done, it is reasonably probable that a few 
hundred tons of lode material that will average o-5 per cent. 
of uranium oxide can be extracted, or a slightly better grade 
could be obtained, with a decrease in quantity. The lode 
formation approximates 12 c. ft. per ton, so that a block of 
ground 12 ft. high by 25 ft. long by 4 ft. wide would approxi- 
mate 100 tons. 

Another feature that offers difficulty in any estimation of 
quantity and quality of ore is the irregular occurrence and 
state of concentration of the valuable minerals in the lode 
formation. They occur sometimes in small seams and veins, 
sometimes thickly or sparsely distributed in small scales 
through the formation, sometimes only coating the joint planes 
of the rock, and in mining the ore the stoping would have to be 
selective to a considerable extent, the poorer, unpayable 
portions of the formation being left as supports. The amount of 
ground thus to be stoped or left can only be decided as mining 
proceeds. 

Concentration 

Owing to the remote locality and the heavy transport cost, 
it is essential that the bulk of the concentrate to be despatched 
for treatment should be as small as possible, and its grade of 
the highest, and to discover a suitable method by which a 
profitable concentration can be made Careful technical 
research into the properties of the uranium minerals and the 
gangue is necessary. This is being done at present by Mr 
H. W. Gartrell, at the Bonython metallurgical laboratory, 
\delaide, and on the success of this work the future of the field 
will depend. 

The field over which occurrences of radittm-bearing minerals 
can be found is an extensive one. In the past a limited quan- 
tity of ore was found, rich enough to be hand-picked and dis- 
patched for sale, but no quantity of such is known at present, 
and future success appears to depend mainly on the successful 
treatment of low-grade ore, very low grade as compared with 
known sources in other parts of the world. The best ore 
sample was 1:74 per cent. of uranium oxide, and, taking the 
equilibrium ratio of uranium and radium at 320 milligrams 
of radium element per ton of uranium element, a ton of I per 
cent. of U,O, would contain not more than 2-71 milligrams of 
radium element, and 1-74 per cent. U,O, would, therefore, 
approximate to 4:7 milligrams of radium element per ton 
Rich ore has been found in the past, and new occurrences 
of such may be discovered in the future, but the general ex- 
posures of uranium minerals are of low grade, and an effective 
means of concentrating such ore to a profitable grade must be 
found, bearing in mind, also, the competition from other known 
sources of production 
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Low-Temperature Carbonisation Plants 
Visits and Discussion by Institute of Fuel 


On Wednesday, members of the Institute of Fuel visited a number of low-temperature carbonisation plants in and near London. 
These were afterwards discussed at a meeting held at Burlington House 


THE plants visited were the following The K.S.G. plant, 
installed by Coa! Oil Extraction, Ltd., at the works of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Co., Greenwich; the Salermo plant, 
installed by Salermo, Ltd., at the Fulham works of the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. ; the Hird plant, installed by the Woodhall 
Duckham Companies for British Carbonised Fuels, Ltd., 
at the Richmond works of the Gas Light and Coke Co. : and 
the installation of the Fuel Research Board’s type of plant 
at the Richmond works of the Gas Light and Coke Co 


Discussion 
A meeting of the Institute was held on Wednesday evening 
in the rooms of the Chemical Society at Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, for the purpose of discussing the plants visited 


Sir William Larke (director of the Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers) presided 
The Chairman said that the visit of the members of the 


Institute to the various plants, and, the subsequent meeting, 
marked an epoch in the development of low-temperature 
carbonisation, and he congratulated the Institute and its 
Secretary (Mr. P. C. Pope) upon it. After expressing thanks 
to the various authorities and individuals who had given 
facilities for the visit, he apologised tor the fact that 60 or 70 
members who had made application to visit the plants had 
been unable to do so because the number of the party had been 
limited to The fact, he said, that some of the 
members of the Institute desired to participate was in itself 
expressive of their gratitude to those who had made the visit 
possible 


150 220 


Enterprise of the Gas Industry 

Dr. E. W. Smith said that we had now a demonstration 
that low-temperature carbonisation was being tried out on a 
commercial scale in a number of places, and he congratulated 
particularly those who had had the enterprise to provide 
opportunities for such large-scale development work to be 
carried out. One outstanding fact that had impressed him 
was that those opportunities had been provided very largely 
through the enterprise of the gas industry. All the plants 
visited had been tried out with the goodwill and with the 
assistance of the gas industry, and that fact gave the lie to 
the statements which had been made that the gas industry 
was out to stultify the development of low-temperature car- 
bonisation. He asked what were the labour requirements 
for a plant (of any of the types visited) dealing with, say, 
500 tons of coal per day, what ground space would be occupied 
by the carbonising plant (apart from the auxiliary plant), 
and what would be the capital cost of a plant of each type, 
of the capacity mentioned. 

Mr. W. H. Patchell (Past President, Institution of Mechani- 
cal Engineers) said it would be useful to have a technical 
balance sheet of the different processes, showing what each 
could produce from a ton of coal, and also to have particulars 
of the temperatures at the different stages in the different 
plants 

The K.S.G. Plant 

Mr. Lymm regretted that the K.S.G. plant visited that 
morning had not been working at the time of the visit, and 
said the same thing had happened when he had visited a plant 
of the same kind at Karnap, near Essen. On the occasion of 
his visit to Karnap, however, he had investigated very fully 
the particulars of its operation, and also the financial results 
books were laid before him showing the prices obtained for 
the coke (which was screened to different sizes), the prices 
allowed for the coal, etc., and under the conditions prevailing 
a profit was undoubtedly made 

Dr. Anderson said that the K.S.G. plant at Karnap was 
working when he visited it some years ago; it was pro- 
ducing excellent fuel, and was giving entire satisfaction in 
Germany. The plant at Greenwich, visited by the members 
of the Institute, had not been working because the fan in 
connection with the producer had failed. The fuel produced 
was a very good domestic fuel. The structure was a marvel- 


lous piece of engineering, and one felt that it must be very 
costly. It was necessary to know, of course, not only the 
initial cost, but the cost of operation of each plant, in order 
to be able to judge their value. It should also be borne in 
mind that the different processes set out to produce difterent 


fuels. The K.S.G. and the Fuel Research Board’s p' 
obviously catered for the domestic market, whilst the S?’ oO 
plant catered for the industrial market 

Mr. MacLaurin asked whether the fuel produced } he 


Hird plant had been used in the foundry, because it se. 1ed 
to him to be an excellent fuel for foundry use, being extremely 
hard, and unlikely to break down to the same extent as did 
some of the more brittle cokes 


By-Products 

Mr. Coleman said that apparently very little had been done 
in regard to the recovery of the by-products from low-tem- 
perature carbonisation, and he supposed we must wait perhaps 
a year or two before we should know anything about it. 

Mr. J. D. Troup emphasised that the problem of low-tem- 
perature carbonisation was now largely a matter of economics. 
He asked what percentage of the original coal was used for the 
carbonising process, and said he presumed it was a variable 
quantity in each plant. Also, he asked what were the by- 
products obtained from the different British coals. Judging 
by the figures published, it seemed to be taken for granted 
that 20 gallons of oil were produced per ton of coal, as though 
all the processes were on an equal basis when British coal was 
carbonised. He would like to know if that figure was approxi- 
mately correct for the different plants. 


Details of Fuel Research Board Plant 

Captain Fraser Shaw (Fuel Research Board), replying to 
the discussion with regard to the Fuel Research Board’s 
plant, emphasised Dr. Lander’s remark that the plants were 
the first erected, and that the expenses, therefore, were pro- 
bably much greater than they would be in the future. As to 
the capacity of the Board’s plant at Richmond, he said there 
were 40 retorts, each of which was supposed to be capable of 
dealing with 3 tons of coal per day, making a total of 120 tons 
per day. The capital cost—an outside figure, including such 
condensing plant as existed, and also the briquetting plant 
was in the region of £70,000, which worked out at about 39s 
per annual ton carbonised. That was definitely excessive. 
The ground space required was what one might consider 
satisfactory, comparing it with that occupied by other plants ; 
it was 8,500 sq. ft. (71 sq. ft. per daily ton). He believed 
ordinary gasworks practice was considerably in excess of 
that. The figures included the condensing and briquetting 
plant, but not gasholders. 

Giving figures obtained from the Gas Light and Coke Co.’s 
records, he said that at present only 24 out of the 4o retorts 
were in use, and each was dealing with 2} or 2? tons of coal 
per day, instead of 3 tons. The gas made per ton of coal was 
from 6,000 to 7,500 c. ft. The calorific value was from 
660 to 800 B.Th.U. per c. ft the number of therms per 
ton was from 48 to 49; the semi-coke (called ‘‘ Gloco ’’) 
made per ton of coal treated was 13 cwt., and there were also 
2 cwt. of breeze. The coke to producers at present was 
4 cwt. per ton, which was appallingly high, but it would not 
be so high if the full bench were working and if all conditions 
were correct. He believed it would be reduced to not more 
than 2 cwt. per ton 

Mr. S. McEwen, replying to the discussion with regard to 
the K.S.G. plant, said that the plant inspected at the South 
Metropolitan Gas Co.’s works at Greenwich had been working 
continuously night and day, for four weeks, but had failed 


unexpectedly at 3 o’clock on the morning of the visit. The 
failure had nothing to do with the carbonising plant; the 


trouble was with a small fan in connection with the gas pro- 
ducer. With regard to costs, labour requirements, mainten- 
ance, etc., he did not propose to anticipate what the future 
would show. 
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Dr. De Mouilpied replied to some of the points raised with Power from Sewage Sludge 

regard to the Salermo retort \s to capital, costs, and labour, Developments at Birmingham : 

he said that the retort seen at Fulham, which was already 

more than obsolete, was built to deal with one ton of coal [HE world’s largest sludge gas power unit, installed at, the 

per hour; it dealt with one ton of non-coking coal per hour Saltley Works of the Birmingham Tame and Rea District 


ind about 15 or 16 cwt. of coking coal. The units on the 
Saar dealt with from 35 to 40 tons of coal per day of 24 hours 
Phe unit now being built, and which the company considered 
to be a desirable standard, was to deal with 75 tons in 24 hours 
It was not yet complete, but it was on the basis of that unit 
that the company would ultimately fix capital costs, and it 
would be misleading to attempt to estimate them 


The Hird Plant 


Hird, replying to the discussion on the Hird low- 
te iture plant at Richmond, said that since it was started 
the had been trouble continually through heating, and the 


poi. ..at which it had occurred mostly was about 3 ft. from the 
bottom of the retort. Coal contracted after a certain tem- 
perature was reached during carbonisation usually, but in this 
particular case this contraction had not occurred, and the 
result had been the sticking of the charges. It was found, 
however, that when the bottom 3 ft. of coal was removed 
from the retorts, the coke would discharge. Various attempts 
had been made to overcome the trouble, but none had been 
satisfactory, and an alteration to the setting had to be made. 

Referring to the advantages of the use of low-temperature 
coke—and he was speaking particularly of that produced 
in his own plant—he emphasised that one very great advantage 
was the absence of a smell of sulphur when it was burned in a 
brazier. 

Referring to the oil, he pointed out that by means of the 
system under which his plant was worked, the products of 
carbonisation were taken from the retort without any decom- 
position. As a result, the oil produced was free from tar or 
free carbon, and it was in such a condition that it could be 
worked up without it being necessary to submit it previously 
to distillation. If it were necessary to distil the oil to remove 
the pitch content before it could be worked up, one lost a lot 
of the heavy oils which served as lubricants ; they would be 
lost in the pitch content. 





“ West Hartlepool: Commercially Considered " 
UNDER this heading the County Borough of West Hartlepool 
has issued a very practical handbook with the object of making 
known to commercial! and industrial interests the facilities for 
works, etc., possessed by West Hartlepool, and the industrial 
and general progress that the borough has made in recent 
times. Among the industries already carried on in the borough 
are cement making, oil and petroleum depots, sulphuric acid 
manufacture, zinc manufacture, slag manufacture, creosote 
works, salt works, fish meal manufacture, and soap-making, 
while the industries located in West Hartlepool’s ‘* hinterland”’ 
include synthetic ammonia, tar distillation, bleaching and 
finishing, and explosives. There is no attempt at flamboyant 
description, but the compilers have ccnfined their task to 
telling a plain story of the development of the borough, point- 
ing out the natural advantages of the port for industry, and 
giving a list of some of the principal undertakings in the dis- 
trict. Copies of the handbook may be obtained free on 
application to Mr. Harold W. Stanton, town clerk. 





Funeral of the Late Professor W. H. Perkin 

A MEMORIAL service for Professor W. H. Perkin was held on 
Thursday, September 19, at Magdalen College Chapel, Oxford. 
Those present included Professor H. B. Baker (representing 
the Imperial College of Science), Professor J. F. Thorpe, 
Professor Robert Robinson and Dr. E. Hope (representing the 
University of Manchester), Professor F. Soddy (representing 
the Royal Society), Professor C. S. Gibson (honorary secretary 
of the Chemical Society), Dr. F. H. Carr (representing the 
Society of Chemical Industry), Mr. R. B. Pilcher and Dr. F. 
D. Chattaway (representing the Institute of Chemistry), Sir 
William Pope, Professor H. E. Armstrong and Mr. J. E. 
Marsh. The funeral took place privately at Wolvercote 
Cemetery, the mourners being Professor A. G. Perkin, Mr. C 
Thurstan Holland, Professor F. 5S. Kipping, Mr. W. T. H. 
Holland and Mr. J. Greenaway. 


Drainage Board in January last, has, according to the Board's 


report for the last vear, attracted widespread attention to 
this novel mode of generating power from waste terials 
and so has given an impetus to the process itself 

fhe installation of a soo b.h.p. gas engine and ternatot 
was completed in January last, and is the largest power unit 
in the world utilising gas formed in the bacterial termen 
tation of sewage sludge. A smaller engine of 150 | has 


been in constant operation since September, 1927. [he pro 
vision of these engines represents the latest phase in the 
development of the Birmingham bacterial method of sludge 
treatment, which was started in 1911. The method cor 
the promotion of intensive fermentation of a special Kind in 
the mass of the sludge, and has come to be the 
‘ Separate Digestion of Sludge Process [t involves a destruc 
tive attack by bacteria on the offensive organic matter in 
the sludge, so that one-half to two-thirds is changed into gases 
the residue being a relatively inert peat-like material 
Absence of Bad Odours 

Experience has always associated this class of fermentation 

-generally referred to as putrefaction—with extremely offen 
sive odours, but by carrying out the fermentation in the 
special way alluded to above, nuisance is completely elimin 
ated, and the more vigorous the fermentation the less chance 


sists In 


known as 


is there of even momentary foul odours. On analysis, the 
volatile products of the fermentation—sludge gas—-are tound 
to consist for the most part (about 7o per cent.) of methane 


(or marsh gas), most of the residue being carbon dioxide. A 


little nitrogen and oxvgen are usually present, coming from 


the air. The faint, not unpleasant, odour associated with the 
gas—-an odour resembling tar—tis due to a trace of ammonia 


coupled with a parattin bodv, probably propane. The 
gas possesses a high calorific value—525 B.Th.U 
cubic feet—this being more than 25 per cent. higher than the 
figure for coal gas. It is a remarkably clean gas, eminently 
well fitted for generating power in an internal combustion 
engine. The total annual output of power from the two 
engines amounts to 1} million units, and the saving to the 
Board, after making allowance for 
charges on the plant and machinery 
per annum 


Saskatchewan Sodium Sulphate Deposits 
Developments on Behalf of Ontario Nickel Industry 
Ir is announced at Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, that the 
Barium Reduction Corporation, of Charleston, West Virginia 
will shortly erect a plant at Horseshoe Lake, near Ormiston 
fifty miles south of Regina, for the manufacture of sodium 
sulphate from natural deposits Production is expected to 
commence by June, 1930. The expenditure on the new plant 
and equipment will be approximately $500,000, and the com 
pany is stated to have been awarded a contract for the supply 
annually for 10 years of 25,000 tons of crystal to the Inter 
national Nickel Co., at Sudbury, Ontario, where it will be 
in the reduction of nickel-copper ores Another company, 
Natural Sodium Products, Ltd., will shortly rebuild its plant 
at Dunkirk, Saskatchewan, which was recently destroved by 
fire, and an additional $500,000 will be expended there 
Natural sodium sulphate, or salt cake, is largely used in the 
sulphate pulp mills of Canada, for which large quantities 
have hitherto been imported Production from the Saskatche 
wan deposits, which are numerous and tote] many millions ot 
tons, was commenced in 


sludge 


per 1!,000 


maintenance and loan 
is estimated at 2.000 





used 


1920. Canadian production in 1928 


totalled 6,015 tons valued at $69,155. During the first halt 
of 1929 production was 3,373 tons worth $36,383. Imports 
in 1928 were recorded at 38,835 tons valued at $445,244. In 


addition, there were imports of bisulphate of soda or nitre 
cake amounting to 36,561 tons, valued at $311,606. Nitre 
cake or sodium acid sulphate is used in the refining of nickel 
and the natural sodium sulphate may be converted into this 
form by the action of sulphuric acid On account of the large 
consumption of salt cake and nitre cake in Canadian industries, 
the further developments expected in Saskatchewan promise 
to add an important branch to Canada’s chemical and mining 
industries. 
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U.S. Production of Helium Manufacture of Soap in Canada 
Large Scale Work at Amarillo Report for the Year 1928 
TH ew United States Government helium plant, at Soncy 
. ‘CUES: tt “ - ¢ - » ’ r a? ee ae 4 hic { A ACCORDING to a report rec eived by the High Commissioner 
ear Amariuio, Lexas, produc ” . “pa july ea udleacomien ae of Canada in London from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
of he n, of an average purity : roximately 97 per cel : 
— : uma yi yh “: fr _— ; y 9 i le : at Ottawa, the production of soaps, washing compounds and 
Ss ‘a — ot! helum rom “0 ieee Was made te toilet preparations in Canada during 1028 was valued at 
wie and production has teen steadilv increasing since that $21,617,017, an increase of $1,600,000 as compared with 1927. 
t The industry is carried on in 115 different establisl > 
* ‘ rs F \ é 5 di establishments, 
: 7 Production Costs a having a combined working capital of more than $20,900,000 
While detailed cost data are not vet available, it is con- 


fidently believed that production costs at the new plant will 
be well within the previously estimated figure of $20.00 per 
thousand cubic feet of helium his is the lowest figure at 
which helium has ever been produced, so far as is known to 
the Bureau of Mines. Only a single unit of the plant is now 
in operation. When the second unit is completed, in the near 
future, the normal capacity of the plant will be far in excess 
Government requirements. With practically the 
fixed charges, production can then be increased to any 
desired amount up to 20,000,000 cubic feet, or more per vear, 
ibic feet of helium will depend on the 


f presen 
ot present 


same 


and costs per thousand « 


I 
orders received 

The average cost of helium produced at the Fort Worth 
plant during 1926 was about $34 per thousand cubic feet 


Compared with this figure, a cost of $20 per thousand effects 
approximately $36,000 in the helium required for 
of the Los Angeles, or $91,000 in the cost of the 
feet required to fill one of the big airships 
tion for the U.S. Navy 


ing of 
filling 
6,500,000 cub 
construc 
Regular Shipments 

nts of helium are now being regularly made from the 
illo plant in specially designed tank cars to the U.S 
avy at Lakehurst, N.J., and to the U.S. Army at Scott 
Field, near St. Louis, Mo., and at Langley Field, near Newport 
News, Va., for use in the dirigibles operated by these services 

Before the war, helium, which had been obtained only in 
l curiosity in scientific laboratories, 
000 per cubic foot \s the result of research by the 
Mines, in co-operation with other Govern- 
mental and commercial interests, production costs 
have been brought down to approximately 2 cents per cubic 
No other nation is able to provide its dirigibles with this 








small amounts as a cost 
about $2 
U.S. Bureau of 


agencies 


toot 


rare, non-inflammable gas, because supplies of helium-bearing - 


ases 1Nn 


o magnitude sufficienc for such large-scale production 

have so far been discovered only in the United States 
Helium is extracted at the new plant from natural gas 

average helium content of approximately 1} per 


having an 

cent., produced from the Cliffside Structure lying north-west 
of ‘illo. Gas from 26,000 acres of land is available to 
the 








Tung Oil in Australia 
Tue Australian Commonwealth Development and Migration 
Commission has been making preliminary investigations into 
the economics of the production of tung oil in the Common- 
report by the director of the 
Paint, Colour, and Varnish 
on the possibilities of pro- 
In parts of New South 
since 


wealth, after considering a 
A ssOcii British 


turers (Dr. L. A. Jordan 


Research ation of 
Manufa 7 
ducing tung oil within the Empire 
Wales the soil is conducive to the growth of the trees ; 
approximately 1,000 trees have been planted, and suffi 
cient oil has been produc ed to enable a study to be made of its 

Investigators are satisfied that the oil from the 
-grown trees, when obtainable in quantity, will be 
satisfactory in technical practice, yielding varnishes equal 
manufactured from imported oil Tung oil is an 








to thos 
essential ingredient in the manufacture of high-grade varnishes 
paints and lacquers 

First World Rayon Exhibition 
From information received from the Dechema (Deutsche 


Gesellschaft fiir chemisches Apparatewesen E.V. of Seelze 
near Hanover), it is learned that the First World Rayon 
Exhibition will take place on the occasion of the Sixth Achema 
exhibition of chemical plant and apparatus) to be held at 
Frankfurt-am-Main, between June 10 and 22, 1930. There is 
to be a special section for machines and appliances for the 
manufacture of rayon, which will show the latest technical 
developments in the production of rayon 


and employing an average of 2,442 persons throughout the 
vear. Of the operating plants, 42 manufactured soaps of 
various kinds as the chief product, 29 produced chiefly washing 
compounds, and 44 were engaged in the preparation of per- 


fumes, cosmetics and other toilet essentials as their main 
business 
Soaps The 42 plants in Canada engaged primarily in 


the manufacture of soaps were distributed by Provinces as 
follows: Ontario, 22; Quebec, 10; British Columbia, 4 ; 
Manitgba and Alberta, 2 each; and New Brunswick and 
Saskatchewan, 1 each Production from these plants was 
valued at $16,360,178, as compared with an output value 
of $14,947,503 in 1927. Among the main products were 
$5 million pounds of household soap worth 
66 million pounds of laundry soap at a total selling value of 
and 17:7 million pounds of toilet scap worth 
rextile soap powder, crude glycerin, 
toilet preparations and cleaning preparations of various kinds 
were the other main products. There was also a production 
other industries, amounting in value to about 


$3,400,000 ; 


95,400,000 


53,000,000 soaps, 


OF soaps 1n 
>500,000 

Washing Compounds The 29 establishments operating on 
this industry in 1928 were located as follows: 13 in Quebec 
10 in Ontario; 3 in Manitoba; 2 in British Columbia; and 
1 in Nova Scotia. These plants made commodities for sale 
worth $638,548, which was an increase of nearly 10 per cent. 
over the output value for 1927. Javelle water and ammonia 
powder were the main products. Output of washing com- 
pounds in other industries amounted to about $200,000 in value. 

Toilet Preparations.—Although considerable quantities of 
perfumes, cosmetics and toilet preparations were made as 
minor products of several other industries, in 1928 these com- 
modities represented the principal products of 44 establish- 
ments in Canada, distributed as follows: 24 in Ontario ; 
16 in Quebec; 2 in Manitoba; and 1 each in Alberta and 
British Columbia. The output from these plants in 1928 
was valued at $4,018,291. The production of toilet prepara- 
tions, including hair tonics, perfumes, tooth paste, etc., but 
excluding toilet soap, amounted in value to $4,033,807; 
there was also an output of about a million dollars’ worth of 
similar commodities in other industries 





Pronunciation of Chemical Words 
Professor Armstrong on B.B.C. Rulings 

\ CORRESPONDENCE has been taking place in The Times 
with regard to the recent B.B.C. ruling on the pronunciation 
of the word *‘ Milan In a letter dealing with this matter, 
Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., speaks of other rulings 
which they have made :—“‘ Iodine’ is to be ‘ eye-o-dyne ’ 
in broadcast English. This cannot be! In chemistry iodine 
is one of a family with chlorine and bromine. In these the 
‘-ine’ is always ‘ -een,’ not ‘-eyne.’ In organic chemistry 
the terminal ‘-ine’ is applied to a very large number of 
compounds. We cannot turn all these ‘ines’ to rhyme each 
with Alice’s Mustard Mine, although I must admit that Omar 
Is against me: 

And David's lips are lockt ; but in divine 

High-piping Péhlevi, with ‘‘ Wine! Wine! Wine! 

Red Wine !’’—the Nightingale cries to the Rose 

That yellow cheek of hers t’ incarnadine 

‘“ The masses may speak of ‘ anilyne’ dyes, but professionals 
prefer to keep the ‘i’ soft. Iodine is in common use, and 
perhaps often called ‘ eye-o-dyne,’ but there is no reason why 
the B.B.C. should land vulgarisms upon us. At least, before 
making such incursions they should consult technical opinion ; 
the more as I note that the special co-operation of learned 
societies in a general movement is invited. Poor things, they 
have sufficient difficulty over their own language.”’ 
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From Week to Week 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS reported in August included five 
in chemical, etc., factories 

Mr. ARTHUR WALTON, B.S« has been appointed 
lecturer in chemistry at Derby Technical College 


assistant 


A COMBINE has been formed in Germany of 15 firms manufacturing 
dried milk and 14 others manufacturing condensed milk. 

Dr. Hans Pirow, Government mining engineer, has been elected 
president of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society of 
South Africa 

RECENT 
Crummock, Eccles, 
sonalty £34,847) 

THE BriITISH CHEMICAL INDUSTRY will benefit from the Rating 
Relief Act, which comes fully into force on Tuesday, October 1, 
to the extent of £600,000 a year 


William 
chemical 


INCLUDE Mr. 
Lancashire, 
£45,058 


WILLS Tavlor Alexander, of 


manutacturer (net per- 


THE LEMINGTON GLAss Works, LTD., of Newcastle-on-Tyne, is 
extending its plant. Plant for the production of 48,000 electric 
light bulbs per day is being installed 

PROFESSOR K. FAyAns, of Munich University, will deliver three 
lectures on ‘‘ Chemical Forces and Atomic Structure ’’ at Univer- 
sity College, London, during the first term of the forthcoming 
session. 

DISEASES OF OCCUPATIONS reported during August under the 
Factory and Workshop Act included three cases of aniline poisoning 
and ten cases of chrome ulceration (three in the dyeing and finishing 
trade, and seven in other industries). 

PrRoFEssoR A. M. BusweE tt and Mr. C. S. Boruff have just com 
municated to the American Chemical Society a method by which 
cornstalks can be fermented to give large quantities of methane 
The residue may be used for paper making. 

Mr. Mevuric Lioyp DaviEs, president of the Standard Chemical 
Co. of Toronto, who has been visiting England and the Continent, 
left Liverpool on the White Star liner Doric on Friday, September 
20, on his way back to Canada. He was accompanied by his wite 
and daughter, Mrs. Rudolph Muspratt 

THE FOLLOWING APPOINTMENTS in the Colonial agricultural 
services have recently been made by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies :—Mr. F. C. Cooke, to be assistant chemist for copra 
investigations, Federated Malay States ; and Mr. R. G. H. Wilshaw 
to be assistant agricultural chemist, Federated Malay States. 

Dr. W. R. ORMANDY and Mr. A. Metral have been awarded 
Road Transport Gold Medals by the Institute of Transport, Dr 
Ormandy for a paper entitled ‘* Fuels—alternative or supplementary 
to petrol for road vehicles fitted with internal combustion engines 

-Liguid fuels,’ and Mr. Metral for a corresponding paper dealing 
with gaseous fuels. 

THE VICTORIA GOVERNMENT, as mentioned in THE CHEMICAI 
AGE of September 14, has decided to give Imperial Chemical 
Industries an opportunity to produce liquid fuel from the Gellion- 
dale deposits of brown coal. According to The Chemical Engineering 
and Mining Review (of Australia), I.C.I. has been given till March 31, 
1930, to prove its ability to treat the coal commercially. 

Mr. C. DE BERNALES, managing director of Lionel Crysotile 
Asbestos Mines, Ltd., of Western Australia, has completed arrange- 
ments with a British financial group interested in asbestos, and 
mining operations will be commenced this year. A modern asbestos 
treatment plant will be erected, as a high recovery of fibre is essential 
with the present high price of crysotile asbestos. The company 
holds 700 acres at Lionel, near Nullagine, and to date 1,114 tons 
of crysotile asbestos, valued at £46,788, has been marketed. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL Co. officials have conducted an investiga- 
tion into the big oil tank fire which occurred recently at Salt End, 
near Hull Directors of the company in London met a few 
days ago, and afterwards the following telegram was sent to the 
New York office :—‘' Hull fire extinguished after burning 26 hours 
Loss confined to So ft. tank and 2,000 tons of Royal Daylight Oil 
Cause unknown, but do not credit incendiarism. 
anyone. Fully covered by insurance.” 

A SMOKE ABATEMENT CONFERENCE will be held jointly by the 
Coal Smoke Abatement Society and the Smoke Abatement League 
of Great Britain at the Palace Hotel, Buxton, on October 4, 5 and 6 
Among the objects of the conference is the fusion of the two above- 
mentioned bodies into one, with a central office in Manchester and 
offices in London and Glasgow. The new name will be chosen at 
the conference. One of the first steps of the new body will be the 
publication of a periodical entitled Clean At 

UNEMPLOYED INSURED PERSONS in the chemical and 
industries in Great Britain at August 26 were as follows :—In the 
chemical industry, 6,478 (males 5,789, females 689); explosives 
industry, 896 (males 632, females 264); paint, varnish, japan, red 
and white lead industry, 802 (males 657, females 145); oil, grease 
glue, soap, ink, match, etc., industry, 4,700 (males, 3,750, females 
950). The percentages unemployed at the same date in the same 
order of industries were respectively 6-5, 4°5, 4°3, and 6-2 per cent 


allied 


No injuries to. 


THE ALIANZA NITRATE Co. has acquired a 
“Lina,” in the Antofogasta Pampa 

THE SANTA Rita NITRATE Co., Ltp. now has its registered offices 
at 53, Parliament Street, Westminster, London, S.W.1 

Mr. PaBLo RAMIREZ, of thile, has been appointed director of 


new Oficina, the 


the European and Oriental sales branch of the Chilean Nitrate 
Svndicate 

[THE ADDREssS of the Mond Staffordshire Refining Co., Ltd., has 
been changed from 47, Victoria Street, to Abbey House, West- 


minster, S.W.1 

THE BRITISH CYANIDEsS Co. announce that the annual general 
meeting will be held on November 20. This date has been fixed 
in order to give time for the return of the manaying director from 


\merica, where he sailed on September 25 


FRENCH PRODUCTION OF LITHOPONE amounts annually to about 
10,000 tons, as compared with a pre-war production of 1,500 tons 
The demand is at present 20,000 tons annually. The shortage 
is made up by imports from Germany, Holland, Belgium and Great 
Britain 


EXPORTS OF INDIGO from India in July amounted to 110 cwt 


as compared with 26 cwt. and 240 cwt. in July 1928 and 19209 
respectively. For the period January-July (inclusive), 1929, 
exports amounted to 653 cwt., as compared with 617 cwt. and 


1,127 cwt. in the corresponding periods of 1928 and 1927 respectively. 
Mr. Francis W of the Gas Light and Coke Co 
and chairman of the British Commercial Gas Association, was on 
Thursday, September 19, elected president of the Incorporated Sales 

Managers’ Association. Mr. G. H. Spilman, A.I.¢ 
of British Celanese, Ltd, was elected chairman of the 

RED LEAD AND LITHARGE are manufactured in 
production falls considerably short of the demand. Great Britair 
supplies almost the entire imports of lead oxides. American grades 
of litharge are used mainly for the manufacture of electric batteries 
Whereas British products find extensive use for the production o 
paints. 


GOODENOUGH 


sales director 
Association 
Australia, but 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., who, as already announced, have 
taken over the Mond sulphuric acid plant at Coniston, Ontario 
will construct a 200-ton acid plant at Copper Cliff to make sodium 
bisulphate (nitre cake), using natural soda from Saskatchewan and 
sulphuric acid produced from sulphur fumes given off at the Copper 
Cliff smelter 

POLAND, which formerly purchased large quantities of Latvian 
ultramarine, has placed a very high customs duty on this com 
modity. This has made it necessary for Latvian factories to con 
centrate on the more expensive grades of ultramarine, as they cannot 
now compete in the Polish market with Polish producers of the 
lower grade product. 

THE RAYON FACTORY at Wigton, Cumberland, owned by the 
British Netherlands Artificial Silk Co., will be opened shortly, and 
application has been made to the Workington Employment Ex 
change for 500 workers between the ages of fourteen and twenty-five 
The company also owns land at Derby, and was recently reported 
in negotiation with Sunsheen, Ltd., of Ballymena, Antrim 

FOLLOWING the practice oft the last three vears, an advan 
edition of the catalogue of the London section of the British Indus 
tries Fair is being prepared with a classified index to gcods in nine 
languages It will be ready on December 31, in time for it to be 
in the hands of most overseas buyers before they leave their homes 
for the Fair, which is to be held simultaneously in 
Birmingham from February 17 to 28 
to 11,000 copies 


London and 
This advance edition will run 


SiR GILBERT GARNSEY presided on Monday at a meeting in 
London of the holders of the 5} per cent. mortgage debenture stock 
of the Mond Nickel Co., Ltd., to consider and approve proposals 
for alteration of the capital The Chairman announced that in the 
absence of a quorum the meeting would be adjourned to October 14 
A meeting of the holders of the 5 per cent. first mortgage debenture 
stock had to be adjourned for twenty-one davs for the same reason 
At an extraordinary general meeting of the company, resolutions 
ratifying and confirming the agreement for the sale of the company’s 
properties in Canada to the International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., and further resolutions approving the capital reorganisation 
scheme were carried unanimously 


Obituary 
Mr. WILLIAM HENRY CUMING, at Melbourne, on August 6 He 
was manager of the Yarraville works of Cuming Smith and Co 
Pty., Ltd. for many vears He resigned from his appointment at 

the Yarraville works some months ago 
PROFESSOR RICHARD ZSIGMONDY, professor of inorganic chemistry 
at G6ttingen University, and recipient of the Nobel Chemistry 
Prize for 1925, at G6ttingen, on Wednesday, aged 64. Born in 
Vienna in 1805, he was educated there and at Munich, where he 
graduated Ph.D. in 1889. He invented the ultra-microscope, which 
has become a very powerful weapon in the investigation of colloids 
His book on Colloids and the Ultra-Microscope appeared in English 


in 1900, and his Textbook of Colloidal Chemistry in 1912 
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Patent Literature 


The following information is prepared from published Patent Specifications and from the Illustrated Official Journal (Patents) 


by permission of the Controller to H.M. Stationery Office. 


Printed copies of full Patent Specifications accepted may be 


obtained from the Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at \s. each. 


Abstracts of Complete Specifications 
317,572. BLEACHING POWDER, MANUFACTURE O1 i. WwW 
Moore, Kinderton House, Runcorn, Cheshire, A. Lamble 


11, Groes Road, Grassendale, Liverpool, and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London, S.W.1 
\pplication date, June 0, 1928. 


To produce a stabilised bleaching powder of high strength 
for use in tropical countries, the manufacture and all or part 
of the drying of the powder are combined in one operation by 
utilising the heat of reaction and mechanically agitating the 
material so that the moisture is removed by the warm gas 
during manufacture In the preferred arrangement, a large 
volume of weak chlorine is circulated through a rotary tube 
containing the lime and the water vapour is removed from the 
gas leaving the tube, the dried gas being then returned to the 
same or another similar tube, if necessary after adjustment of 
its percentage of chlorine, until a dehydrated product of 
high strength is obtained 
317,808. ORGANIC COMPOUNDS FROM 

AND HYDROGEN, PRODUCTION OF. J. 
don. From I.G. Farbenindustrie, Akt.-Ges., 
on-Main, Germany. Application date, May 18, 

In the production of alcohols, acids, esters, ketones, fats 
and hydrocarbons from oxides of carbon and hydrogen by the 
use of catalysts containing elements of the 8th group, consider- 
able quantities of carbon and methane are also formed 
These difficulties could be avoided by the use of catalysts of 
copper, silver, gold, etc., with small quantities of the iron 
group. It is now found that substantial amounts of iron, 
cobalt, or nickel may be employed with copper, silver or gold, 
if a pressure above 20 atmospheres is employed, and the pro- 
portion of hydrogen or methane exceeds that of carbon mon- 
oxide. The catalyst may also contain elements forming diffi- 
cultly reducible oxides, such as zinc, magnesium, aluminium, 
chromium, etc., up to 5 percent. The activity of the catalvst 
can be considerably increased by the presence of I per cent 
of alkali metal. Ethyl alcohol is formed in considerable 
amount by working below 320° C. Particulars are given of 
the conditions under which other products such as benzine, 
fats, and waxes can be obtained. It is found that if the pro- 
portion of oxides of carbon is more than 25 per cent. of the 
hydrogen, the catalyst must be free from cadmium or thallium 
317,770. ETHERIFIED POLYHyYDRIC ALCOHOLS, AND DERIVA- 

TIVES THEREOF, MANUFACTURE OF. J. Y. Johnson, 
London. From [.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany. Application date, March 19, 1928 

Mixed hydroxyalkyl and ary] ethers of aliphatic polyhydric 
alcohols and their derivatives are obtained by treating an 
aliphatic polyhydric alcohol containing more than two carbon 
atoms, or an aliphatic derivative containing at least two free 
hydroxyl groups, with an alkylene oxide or an arylene oxide 
or halogen hydrine, in the presence of condensing agents 
and/or solvents or diluents. Polyhydric alcohols and their 
derivatives include glycerol, butylene glycol, erythritol, 
pentaerythritol, mannitol, sorbitol, or alcohols derived from 
other sugars, e.g., pentoses or hexoses, and alkyl ethers of 
these alcohols or aliphatic esters if these derivatives still 
contain at least two free hydroxyl groups. The alkylene and 
arylene oxides and halogen hydrines include ethylene oxide 
propylene oxide, tetrahydrobenzene, oxide, glycolchlorhydrin, 
mono and dichlorhydrin, and epichlorhydrin. The products 
have a very low hygroscopicity and at least the same viscosity 
and lubricating quality as the polyhydric alcohols, and may 
be used in the paper-making, dyeing, explosives, or textile 
induStries, or as lubricants and solvents 
317,867. OXYGENATED ORGANIC COMPOUNDS, PRODUCTION 

oF. British Celanese, Ltd., 22 and 23, Hanover Square 
London, W.1, and H. F. Oxley, of British Celanese, Ltd., 
Spondon, near Derby. Application date, February 22 
1928. 

Specification No. 283,989 (see THE CHEMICAL AGI 
Vol. XVIII, p. 203) describes the production of acetic acid 
from methyl alcohol and carbon monoxide in the presence of 
phosphoric acid or other inorganic acid. In this invention, 


OXIDES OF CARBON 
Y. Johnson, Lon- 
Frankfort- 
1928. 


the activity of the catalyst is increased by the addition of 
copper or a copper compound such as cuprous phosphate. 
The reaction is effected in a of, or lined with, gold, 
platinum or other metal inert to phosphoric acid. Examples 
are given of the production of acetic acid and methyl acetate 
317,920 EFFECTING CHEMICAL REACTIONS IN GASES BY 
MEANS OF ELECTRICAL DISCHARGES es Hull, 
Norton Hall, The Green, Norton-on-Tees, Durham, and 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London, 


vessel 


S.W.1 Application date, May 31, 1928 
The process 1S for the conversion of methane and other 
hydrocarbons into acetylene by the high tension arc The 
electrical discharge is created between the opposing rims of 


two coaxial tubes, and the gas is passed in through one tube 

and out through the other. The velocity of the gas should 

be such as to produce a violent turbulence. Details of the 

apparatus are described 

317,928. VAT DyYESTUFFS, OF THI 
SERIES, MANUFACTURE Ol oo ¥ 
From 1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., 
Germany. Application date, June I, 

\zo dyestuffs of the 2 : 3-benzo carbazole series having 
the general formula 


a-NAPHTHOQUINONE 

Imray, London 
Frankfort-on-Main, 
1925 


pa ‘ 
ay) - 

. } | 
NH A A _ 
4 v xX 


N =N—ary! 

where X represents hydrogen or any substituent or bisulphite 
addition products, are heated with a dilute organic or in- 
organic acid such as sulphuric, hydrochloric, or oxalic, and 
the naphtho-carbazole-quinone is separated. Instead of an 
azo dyestutt of the 2 : 3-benzo carbazole series a condensation 
product obtained by causing an aryl hydrazine bisulphite 
mixture to react with an azo dyestff derived from x-naphthyl- 
amine or x-naphthol as component may be used Examples 
are given 


317,955. CONDENSATION PRODUCTS OF THE BENZANTHRONE 
SERIES, MANUFACTURE OF. O. Y. Imray, London 
From I1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges, Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany. Application date, July 10, 1925. 


Addition to 298,775. 
These compounds are obtained by the reaction of a Bzl- 
nitrobenzanthrone of the formula 


) 


LA Pa 
\ 
| | 
a 
fags. 
Bz | ! 
NO, 
or a derivative or a substitution product with a metal com- 
pound of pyrazol-anthrone suchas pyrazol-anthrone potassium 


of the formula 


N—NK 


l 
“2ea6 
Pat Y 
OF a 


O 
in an organic solvent. The condensation products are used 
for the manufacture of dyestuffs, and examples are given 
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317,001 MAGNESIA FROM DOLOMITE, 
Twynam, Teeswold, Coatham 
(pplication date, July 19 


PRODUCTION OF. T. 
Road, Redcar, Yorks. 
1Q25 

Dolomite is dissolved in just sufficient nitric acid to dissolve 
the carbonates, or with insufficient nitric acid, so that the iron 
oxide and siliceous matter remain undissolved. The solution 
is run off and treated with lime in the form of burnt dolomite 
to precipitate the magnesia as hydrate. The resulting pre- 
cipitate of hydrated magnesia, mixed with undissolvedmagnesia 
from the burnt dolomite, is filtered off. 


317,966. COMPOSITIONS CONTAINING ALKALI METAL OXIDES. 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., Millbank, London, 
S.W.1, F. Holt, 146, Greenway Road, Runcorn, and 
J. A. M. W. Mitchell, 29, Victoria Road, Runcorn 


Application date, July 23, 1928 
Granular alkali peroxides for use as oxygen-evolving com- 
pounds in respirators are obtained by agglomerating alkali 
peroxide by heating to 300°—-400° C. in the presence of a flux 
consisting of an alkali hydroxide, and then grinding or crushing 
the product. About 3 per cent. of anhydrous manganese 
sulphate may be added to the mixture before heating. 
317,996. CARRYING OUT 
London. From I.G 
fort-on-Main 
1925 


Gas Reactions. J. Y. Johnson, 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frank- 
Germany. Application date, August 29, 

When gaseous reactions employing hydrogen, carbon mon- 
oxide, methane, etc., are conducted at high temperatures, the 
gas is liable to attack the apparatus unless this is made of 
expensive special steels, etc. It is now found that ordinary 
steel may be used by operating in the presence of small quan- 
tities of substances remaining liquid under the working con- 
ditions, e.g., anthracene oil, paraffin wax, or organic com- 
pounds of high molecular weight. These substances form a 
film of liquid on the walls of the apparatus, which is thus 
protected 

Notr.—Abstracts of the following specifications which are 
now accepted, appeared in THE CHEMICAL AGE when they 
became open to inspection under the International Con- 
vention :—291,100 (R. Eder), relating to polysulphides of 
aromatic carboxylic acids and esters, see Vol. XIX, p. 85; 
291,748 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), relating to divinyl 
and homologues, see Vol. XIX, p. 127; 292,103 (I.G. Far- 
benindustrie Akt.-Ges), relating to plastic and elastic poly- 
merisation products of diolefines, see Vol. XIX, p. 145; 
296,680 (Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle), relating to azo 
dyestuffs containing chromium, see Vol. XIX, p. 441 ; 297,478 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle, relating to dyestuffs, see 
Vol. XIX, p. 519; 299,722 (I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.), 
relating to chloracetaldehyde, see Vol. XX, p. 13; 303,884 
Soc. Nouvelle de |’Orfevrerie d’Ercuis), relating to chromium 
plating of conducting bodies, see Vol. XX, p. 31 (Metallurgical 
Section 313,095 (Soc. of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
relating to azo dyestuffs, see Vol. XXI, p. 136 


International Specifications mot yet Accepted 

315,832 ESTERS SULPHONATED Compounps. H. T 
Bohme Akt.-Ges., 29, Moritzstrasse, Chemnitz, Germany. 
International Convention date, July 19, 1928. ; 

Esters of sulphonated fatty acids or cycloparaffinic car- 
boxylic acids wuch as those contained in natural glyceride or 
cholestride fats, are obtained by esterification of the carboxylic 
acid followed by treatment with a sulphonating agent. The 
products are wetting agents for the textile and leather indus- 
tries and are applicable for the etching of metals and as emulsi- 
fying and fat-splitting agents. 

315,854. CATALYTIC 
Selden Co 
Pittsburg, 
21, 1928 


OXIDATION OF 
(Assignees of A. O 
US.A 


ORGANIC COMPOUNDSe 
Jaeger), McCartney Street, 
International Convention date, July 


Vapours of organic compounds are oxidised catalytically 
in presence of a siliceous or non-siliceous base-exchange body 
which has been leached with dilute acid to remove a part or 
all of the exchangeable and non-exchangeable basic con- 
stituents and with which a catalytically active component is 
chemically combined in exchangeable or non-exchangeable 
form or is physically associated in the form of a diluent. 
Examples are given of numerous types of oxidation reactions 
effected by the process 


315,870. SYNTHETIC REsIns. Varnol Chemical Corporation, 
(Assignees of J. Rosenblum), r4th Street, Long Island 
City, New York, U.S.A. International Convention date, 
July 7, 1928 

Phenol-aldehyde or phenol-ketone condensation products 
are caused to react with compounds formed by partially 
esterifying polyhydric alcohols such as glycerol or mannitol 
with acids of a resinous nature. The final products are neutral 
fusible resins, soluble in drying oils, and are specially suitable 
for use in the manufacture of varnishes. 

316,099. Dyers. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
July 21, 1928. 

A reactive «-derivative of isatin is condensed with an oxy- 
benzocarbazol-N-substituted derivative or a homologue, 
analogue, or substitution product to obtain fast vat dyestuffs. 


Thus, isatin-x-anilide may be condensed with N-methy]l- 
1:2-(1!-oxybenzo) carbazol. 
316,126. Hyprocarsons. F. Fischer and H. Pichler, 2, 


Kaiser-Wilhelm Platz, Miilheim-on-Riihr, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, July 23, 1928. 

Methane is heated to 1,000°—1,100° C. for } to + of a second 
to obtain benzene and other aromatic hydrocarbons which are 
separated. Hydrogen is also formed and may be re-converted 
to methane by reaction with carbon monoxide or dioxide 
using a nickel catalyst. 

316,136. AMMONIUM AND SODIUM PHOSPHATES. Victor 
Chemical Works, Chicago. (Assignees of N. Lindberg, 
and G. A. McDonald, Chicago Heights, U.S.A.) Inter- 
national Convention date, July 23, 1928. 

Ammonia passes from a still 10 into phosphoric acid in a 
saturator 12, and the phosphate solution passes by a pipe 14 


a) 


< 


+ 














316,136 


to a water-jacketed crystallizer 15 having a helical conveyor. 
The magma passes to a vessel 17 with sloping floor 18 and 
rake 19 which moves the crystals upward to a hopper 29 and 
vessel 30. The liquor passes by a pipe 21 to vessels 22 where 
ferrous compounds are oxidised to ferric compounds by air 
injected through pipes 23. A pump 25 raises the liquor toa 
filter press 26 and the filtrate passes finally to vessel 17. Some 
of the filtrate passes through pump 35 to the tank 12 to dilute 
the phosphoric acid. 

316,143. Dyr INTERMEDIATES. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.- 
Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. International Con- 
vention date, July 23, 1928. 

A 1:8 -naphthoylene-naphthimidazole sulphuric acid or a 
derivative obtained by condensing naphthalic acid anhydride 
or a derivative with an o-naphthylene-diamine mono- or 
poly-sulphonic acid, is fused with caustic alkali to obtain 
hydroxy-1:8 -naphthoylene-naphthimidazoles, sulphonic acids, 
and derivatives. Examples are given. 

316,149. Dyers, Etc. I.G.  Farbenindustrie 
Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. 
date, July 23, 1928. 

Halogen anthanthrones are treated with sulphuric acid of 
80-95°% strength to obtain the sulphates which separate out 
as violet black crystalline substances which decompose in 
water. 

316,195. GUANIDINE COMPOUNDS. 
in Basle, Switzerland. 
July 24, 1928. 

Guanidine compounds for therapeutic purposes are obtained 


Akt.-Ges., 
International Convention 


Soc. of Chemical Industry 
International Convention date 
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by converting a hetero-mono- or poly-cyclic base containing 

at least one NH group as a ring member into its guanyl 

compound by heating a salt of the base with cyanamide. 

316,268. Dyes. I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort- 
on-Main, Germany. International Convention date, 
July 26, 1928, 

Dyestuffs obtained by coupling a diazotized o-aminophenol 
sulphonic acid or a nuclear substitution derivative with 
1:7-aminonaphthol or an N-acyl derivative are treated with 
agents yielding chromium. Bluish grey fast shades are 
obtained on wool from an acid bath. 

316,282. PyRIDINES AND THIOPHENES. I.G. Farbenindus- 
trie Akt.-Ges., Frankfort-on-Main, Germany. Inter- 
national Convention date, July 27, 1928. 

Acetylene and ammonium sulphide or a mixture of ammonia 
and hydrogen sulphide are passed at 250°-400° C. over catalysts 
consisting of oxides, hydroxides, carbonates, chlorides or 
sulphides of copper, zinc, aluminium, silver, mercury, chrom- 
ium, nickel, antimony, manganese, molybdenum, iron or tin. 
Liquid condensation products obtained include compounds of 
the pyridine and thiophene series and are useful for mineral 
flotation processes, and as intermediates. Several examples 
of the catalysts are given. 
316,284. ACETIC ACID. 

Deux-Sévres, 
July 28, 1928. 


Melle, 
date, 


Deux-Sévres, 
Convention 


Distilleries des 
France. International 


Pyroligneous acid containing 10°, of acetic acid and 5°, 
of tars is treated with butyl cresol, which is obtained by 
treating a mixture of butyl alcohol and cresol with zinc 
chloride. The tars are dissolved, and the purified acid subse- 
quently extracted with solvents. 


316,315. Dyers. Durand et Huguenin Akt.-Ges., 40, Fabrik- 
strasse, Basle, Switzerland. International Convention 
date, July 28, 1928. 

In the production of Acridine orange by nitration of tetra- 
alkyl-diamino-diphenylmethane, reduction of the dinitro 
to the corresponding diamino compound, formation of the 
acridine ring by elimination of ammonia, and transformation 
of the leuco compound to the dyestuff by oxidation, an excess 
of nitric acid is used which probably attacks the alkyl groups 
with formation of formaldehyde, which then takes part in the 
reaction. 

LATEST NOTIFICATIONS. 

318,060. Process for the manufacture of acetic anhydride and 
acetic aldehyde. Soc. des Usines Chimiques Rhone-Poulen: 
September 13, 1928. 

318,891. Process for dyeing regenerated 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. 1. September 11, 1928. 

318,892. Process for dyeing regenerated 
Du Pont de Nemours and Co., E. I. September 11, 1928 

319,001. Process for uniting surfaces of wood or paper. I.G 
Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. September 14, 1928. 

318,967. Manufacture of elastic L.G. 
Akt.-Ges. 

318,897. 


cellulose materials 


cellulose materials 


products. Farbenindustrie 

September 13, 1928. 

Distillation of tar. Barrett Co. September 11 

318,976. Process for simultaneously preparing aluminium oxide 
and pure carbonic acid. Asseev, C. D.. September 13 


1925 


1g2s 


319,013. Continuous extraction process. I.G. Farbenindustrie 
Akt.-Ges. September 14, 1928. 
318,978. Manufacture and application of printing-pastes. Soc. of 


Chemical Industry in Basle. September 13, 1928 


319,014. Manufacture of cellulose acetate silk. 1.G. Farbgnin- 
dustrie Akt.-Ges. September 14, 1928. 
318,980. Softeners. Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Sep- 


tember 13, 1928. 
310,021. Process for dyeing and printing by means of vat-dvestuffs 
Durand and Huguenin Soc. Anon. September 15, 1928 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 

Purification, 
liquid or gaseous 
March 1, 1927. 

256,278, 287,084, 315,308, 315,373-4. 
of tar. Barrett Co. 


286,255 hydrogenation, and 


desulphurization ot 
hydrocarbons, 


Process for H. RKostin 


Dehydration and distillation 


March 2 and March 14, 1927 
290,657. Sodium glutamate, Process of purifying IX. Oka 


April 2, 1928. 


294,486. Dyestuffs, Manufacture of. Soc. of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. July 21, 1927. Addition to 262,774. 
298,942 Vulcanized rubber, Manufacture of Goodyear Tire 


and Rubber Co. October 17, 1927. 


303,742. 


Dehydration of aqueous formic 
Distilleries des Deux-Sévres 


acid. Soc 


January 7, 1928 


Anon 


des 


307,039 Purification of gases. Soc. |’ Air, 1 Liquide, Soc. Anon 
pour l’Etude et l’Exploitation des Procédés G. Claude. March 
2, 1928 

317,752. Working up materials containing precious metals, Pro- 
cesses for. G. Burg. August 21, 1928 

318,499. Pure iron, Manufacture and production of i. = 
Johnson. (J.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges April 2 "1928 
Addition to 269,345 

318,6002-3-4 Aliphatic anhydrides, Manufacture of. H. Dreyfus 
June 7, 1928. 

318,717. Rubber latex, Preservation of. A. J. Somerand R. B. R. 
Walker. July 30, 1928 

318,758. Homologues of dioxane, Manufacture and production of 
J. Y. Johnson. (/.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges.). September 
24, 19256 

318,802. Alloys. A. Pacz. November 29, 1928 


Applications for Patents 


and Thomas, E. B 
28,268 


3ader, W Manufacture of 
pounds. September 18 

Boehringer, A., Boehringer Sohn, C. H 
B. Manufacture of 1.2.4-triazoles. 28,093 

Boot’s Pure Drug Co., Ltd., and Marshall, J Hydrogenation of 
aromatic compounds. 28,215. September 17 

3ritish Celanese, Ltd., Ellis, G. H., Mosby, D. H., and Olpin, H. C. 
Manufacture of dyestuffs, etc. 28,051. September 16 

25,205 


28,414. 


mMnorganic com- 


Scheuing, G., and Walach, 
September 16 


Manufacture of inorganic compounds September 18. 
Treatment of cellulose derivatives. 
United States, September 26, 1928.) 
Carpmael, A., and I.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
azo-dyestuffs. 28,110. September 16 
Discharge printing. 28,111. September 16. 
Manufacture of 1 : 3-dimethylxanthene. 
tember 17. 
Crundall, S. F. W., and Spence and Sons, Ltd., P. 
of titanium compounds. 28,509. September 20 
Preparation of titanium compounds. 28,630. September 21. 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. Uniting surfaces of 
28,076. September 16. (Germany, November 3 
Manufacture of artificial fibres, bands, etc 
tember 17. (Germany, September 18, 1928.) 


September 19 
Manufacture of 


(March 7.) 
Sep- 


»8 227 
26,227. 


Preparation 


wood, etc. 
1928.) 


28,195 Sep 


Manufacture of azo-dvestufts. 28,333. September 18 
(Germany, September 18, 1928.) 
Manufacture of cellulose nitro-acetates 28,358 Sep- 


tember 18. (Germany, September 19, 1928.) 


Manufacture of readily-soluble salts of acridine’ bases 
28,489. September 19 (Germany, October 8, 1928 
Dressing and impregnating textile fabrics, et 28,584. 


September 20. (Germany, September 22, 
Manufacture of colour lakes and dyestuffs. 28,621 
tember 20. (Germany, September 22, 
Manufacture of artificial material 
Germany, September 22, 1928.) 
7. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. and Johnson, J. Y Production of 
fertilisers September 16 
Production of dvestuffs 
Catalytic desulphurisation of gases 
Apparatus for 
September 17 
[.G. Farbenindustri 
compounds 
tember 18 
1.G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges 
of metal carbonates. 28,459. September 19 
Manufacture of azo dyestuffs. 28,460. September 19 
Manufacture of material resembling reinforced glass 28,559 
September 20 


1925.) 
Sep- 
19258.} 
28,692. September 21. 
1.¢ 
28,059. 
28,060 September 16 
25,001 September I 


manufacture of carbon black 28,185 


Akt.-Ges 
having an 


and Imrav, O. Y 


Manufacture of 
affinity for 3 


cotton. 28,332. Sep- 


and Johnson, J. Y. Manufacture 


Apparatus for production of hydrogen peroxide 28,560 
September 20 

Polymerisation of olefines 28,561 September 20 

Production of valuable hydrocarbons. 28,679. Septem- 
ber 21 

Production of halogenated vat dvestutts. 28,6080. Sep- 
tember 21 

Imperial Chemical Industries, [td Generating steam and eva- 


porating aqueous solutions 
Synthetic resin varnishes, et« 
Pilat, S., and Serada, J. Production of sulphoni 
September 19. (Poland, July 1.) 
Soc. of Chemical Industry in Bas!e 
products, etc. 28,330 
tember 18, 1928.) 
Manufacture of vat dvestuftts 
(Switzerland, September 21, 1928.) 
Thomas Carbon Black Co., and Triggs, W. W 
black from refining residue. 28,422 


28,100 September 16 


28,479. September 19 


acids. 25,455 


Manufacture of condensation 
September 18 Switzerland, Sep- 


Jt 


i) 


September 2 


Producing carbon 
September 19 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


The prices and comments given below respecting British chemical products are based on direct information supplied by the British 
manufacturers concerned. Unless otherwise qualified, the figures quoted apply to fair quantities, net and naked at makers’ works. 


General Heavy Chemicals 

Acip ACETIC, 40% TEcH.—{19 per ton. 

Acip Boric, COMMERCIAL.—Crystal, {30 per ton ; powder, £32 per 
ton ; extra fine powder, £34 per ton. 

Acip HyDROCHLORIC.—3s. od. to 6s. per carboy d/d, according to 
purity, strength and locality. 

Acip Nitric, 80° Tw.—{21 ros. to {27 per ton, makers’ works 
according to district and quality. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—Average National prices f.o.r. makers’ works, 
with slight variations up and down owing to local considera- 
tions ; 140° Tw., Crude Acid, 60s. perton. 168° Tw., Arsenical, 

per ton. 168° Tw., Non-arsenical, {6 15s. per ton. 

AMMONIA ALKALI.—/6 15s. per tonf.o.r. Special terms forcontracts. 

BISULPHITE OF LimE.—{7 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. London, packages free. 

BLEACHING PowDER.—Spot, {9 Ios. per ton d/d ; Contract, £8 Ios. 
per ton d/d, 4-ton lots. 

Borax, COMMERCIAL.—Crystals, {19 1os.to {20 perton; granulated, 
{19 per ton; powder, {21 per ton. (Packed in 2 cwt. bags 
carriage paid any station in Great Britain. 

CatciumM CHLORIDE (SOLID).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton d/d carr. paid. 

CoprER SULPHATE.—({25 to {25 Ios. per ton. 

M&THYLATED Spirit 61 O.P.—Industrial, 1s. 3d. to 1s. 8d. per gall. 
pyridinised industrial, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. ; mineralised 
2s. 4d. to 2s. 8d. per gall. ; 64 O.P., 1d. extra in all cases. 

NICKEL SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

NICKEL AMMONIA SULPHATE.—{38 per ton d/d. 

Potash CausT1>.—£30 to £33 per ton. 

PoTassiuM BICHROMATE.—4#4d. per lb. 

PotassiuM CHLORATE.—3jd.per lb., ex-wharf, London, in cwt. kegs. 

SALAMMONIAC.—{45 to {50 per ton d/d. Chloride of ammonia, 
£37 to £45 per ton, carr. paid. 

SaLt CaAKE.—{3 15s. to £4 pertond/d. In bulk. 

Sopa Caustic, SoLip.—Spot lots delivered, {15 2s. 6d. to £18 per 
ton, according to strength ; 20s. less for contracts. 

Sopa CrysTats.—/5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex railway depots or ports. 

SopiuM ACETATE 97/98°% .—{2I1 per ton. 

SopiuM BICARBONATE.—/IO Ios. per ton, Carr. paid. 

SopiuM BICHROMATE.— 34d. per lb. 

Sopium BIsULPHITE PowDER, 60/62°%.—£17 10s. per ton delivered 
for home market, 1-cwt. drums included ; {15 ros. f.o.r. London. 

Sop1uM CHLORATE.—2 jd. per |b. 

SopiuM NITRITE, 100% Basis.—{27 per ton d/d. 

SopiuM PHosPHaTE.—/14 per ton, f.o.b. London, casks free. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 I2s. 6d. per ton. 


£5 Ios 


Sop1uM SULPHIDE Conc. SOLID, 60/65.— £13 5s. per tond/d. Con- 
tract, {13. Carr. paid. 

SopiuM SULPHIDE CrysTaLs.—Spot, £8 12s. 6d. per tond/d. Con- 
tract, {8 10s. Carr. paid. 


Sopium SULPHITE, PEA CrysTALs.—{14 per ton f.o.b. London, 
1-cwt. kegs included. 


Coal Tar Products 

Acip CaRBOLIC CrystTats.—7d. to 98d. per Ib. 
2s. 33d. to 2s. 5d. per gall. 

Acip CRESYLIC 99/100.—72s. 2d. to 2s. 7d. per gall. 

per gall. 97/99.—2s. 1d. to 2s. 2d. per gall. 


Crude 60’s, 


Pure, 5s. to 5s. 3d 


Pale, 95%, 1s. od 


to 1s. rod. per gall. 98°, 2s 1d.to2s.4d. Dark, 1s. 6d. to 
1s. 10d. Refined, 2s. 7d. to 2s. od. per gall 

ANTHRACENE.—A quality, 2d. to 24d. per unit. 40°, £4 10s. per 
ton 


ANTHRACENE OIL, STRAINED, 1080/1090.—43d. to 53d. per gall. 
1100, 54d. to 6d. per gall.; r110, 6d. to 64d. per gall. Un- 
strained (Prices only nominal). 

BENZOLE.—Prices at works : Crude, 1od. to 11d. per gall. ; Standard 
Motor, Is. 5d. to 1s. 6d. per gall.; 90%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per 


gall; Pure, 1s. rod. to 1s. 11d. per gall. 
ToLvUOLE.—90%, 1s. od. to 2s. 1d. per gall. Firm. Pure, 1s. 11d. 
to 2s. 3d. per gall. 


XyYLoL.—ts. 5d. to 1s. 10d. per gall. Pure, 1s. 8d. to 2s. 1d. per gall. 

CREOSOTE.—Cresylic, 20/24%, O}d. to 7d. per gall.; Heavy, 6}$d 
to 63d. per gall. Middle oil, 44d. to 5d. per gall. Standard 
specification, 3d. to 4d. per gall. Light gravity, 2d. to 2}d 
per gall. ex works. Salty, 74d. per gall. 

NaPHTHA.—Crude, 84d. to 83d. per gall. Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 3d. to 
Is. 3$d. per gall. Solvent, 95/160, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. per gall. 
Solvent 90/190, Is. to Is. 3d. per gall. 

NAPHTHALENE, CRUDE.—Drained Creosote Salts, £4 10s. to £5 
per ton. Whizzed, {5 per ton. Hot pressed, /8 10s. per ton. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crystals,f12 5s. perton. Purified Crystals, {14 Ios. 
per ton. Quiet. Flaked, £14 to £15 perton, according to districts. 

PrtcuH.—Medium soft, 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b., according to 
district. Nominal. 

PyRIDINE.—90/140, 3s. od. to 4s. per gall. 90/160, 3s. 6d. to 
3s. od. per gall. 90/180, Is. od. to 2s. 3d. per gall. Heavy, 
prices only nominal. 


Intermediates and Dyes 
In the following list of Intermediates delfvered prices include 
packages except where otherwise stated : 
ACID AMIDONAPHTHOL DISULPHO (1-8-2-4).—10s. 9d. per Ib. 
AcID ANTHRANILIC.—6s. per lb. 100%. 
Acip BENzoic.—ts. 84d. per lb. 
Acip GAMMA.—4s. 6d. per lb. 
Acip H.—3s. per lb. 
AciID NAPHTHIONIC.—Is. 6d. per lb. 
AcID NEVILLE AND WINTHER.—4s. 9d. per lb. 
ACID SULPHANILIC.—84d. per lb. 
ANILINE O1L.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
ANILINE SALTs.—8d. per lb. naked at works. 
BENZALDEHYDE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 
BENZIDINE BasE.—3s. 3d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
BENzoIc Acip.—Is. 84d. per lb. 


‘o-CRESOL 29/31° C.—{2 15s. 4d. to £3 os. 4d. per cwt 


m-CRESOL 98/100% .—2s. od. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
p-CRESOL 32/34° C.—1s. 11d. per lb., in ton lots d/d. 
DICHLORANILINE.—Is. 10d. per lb. 
DIMETHYLANILINE.—Is, 11d. per Ib. 
DINITROBENZENE.—Sd. per lb. naked at works. 
DINITROCHLORBENZENE.—{84 per ton d/d. 
DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C. 74d. per lb. naked at works. 66/68° C, 
od. per lb. naked at works. 
DIPHENYLAMINE.—2s. Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHOL.—2s. per lb. d/d. 
B-NAPHTHOL.—1Iod. per lb. d/d. 
a-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
B-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—3s. per lb. 
o-NITRANILINE.—5s. 9d. per lb. 
m-NITRANILINE.—38. per lb. d/d. 
p-NITRANILINE.—Is. 8d. per lb. 
NITROBENZENE.—6d. per lb. naked at works. 
NITRONAPHTHALENE.—Is. 3d. per lb. 
R. SALT.—2s. 2d. per Ib. 
SODIUM NAPHTHIONATE.—Is. 84d. per lb. 100% basis d/d. 
o-TOLUIDINE.—8d. per Ib. 
p-TOLUIDINE.—1Is. 9d. per lb. naked at works. 
m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per lb. 100%. 
N. W. Acip.—4s. od. per Ib. 100%. 
Wood Distillation Products 
ACETATE OF LimeE.—Brown, {9 15s. to {10 5s. per ton. 
£16 10s. to {17 Ios. per ton. Liquor, od. per gall. 
ACETONE.—£78 per ton. 
CHARCOAL.— (6 to /8 Ios. per ton, according to grade and locality. 
Iron Liguor.—ts. 3d. per gall, 32° Tw. 1s. per gall. 24° Tw. 
Rep Liguor.—od. to 104d. per gall. 16° Tw. 
Woop CrESoOTE.—Is. od. per gall. Unrefined. 
Woop NAPHTHA, MISCIBLE.—3s. 8d. to 3s. 11d. per gall. Solvent, 4s. 
to 4s. 3d. per gall. 
Woop Tar.—£3 10s. to £4 108. per ton. 
BROWN SUGAR OF LEAD.—{£38 per ton. 
Rubber Chemicals 
ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 6}d. to 1s. 3d. per lb. according to 
quality ; Crimson, ts. 4d. to 1s. 6d. per lb., according to quality. 
ARSENIC SULPHIDE, YELLOW.—Is. Iod. to 2s. per Ib. 
BaRYTES.—£5 Ios. to £7 per ton, according to quality. 
CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—5S. to 6s. per lb. 
CARBON BISULPHIDE.—{25 to £27 Ios. per ton, according to quantity 
CARBON BLACK.—5jd. per lb., ex wharf. 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE.—£40 to {50 per ton, according to quantity, 
drums extra. 
CHROMIUM OXIDE, GREEN.—Is. 2d. per lb. 
DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—3s. 9d. per Ib. 
INDIARUBBER SUBSTITUTES, WHITE AND DarK.—4§d. to 53d. per lb. 
LaMP BLacK.—£30 per ton, barrels free. 
LeaD HyPosuLPHITE.—od. per lb. 
LITHOPONE, 30°%.— {20 to {22 per ton. 
MINERAL RUBBER “‘ RUBPRON,”’—{13 12s. 6d. per ton, f.o.r. London 
SULPHUR.—{I0 to {13 per ton, according to quality. 
SULPHUR CHLORIDE.—4d. to 7d. per lb., carboys extra 
SULPHUR PREcIP. B. P.—{£55 to £60 per ton. 
THIOCARBAMIDE.—2s, 6d. to 2s. od. per Ib., carriage paid. 
THIOCARBANILIDE.—2s. Id. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 
VERMILION, PALE oR DEEP.—6s. 6d. to 6s. 9d. per lb. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—8d. to 11d. per Ib. 
Pharmaceutical and Photographic Chemicals 
Acip, AcETIC, PurRE, 80%.—{£37 per ton ex wharf London, 
barrels free. 
Acip, ACETYL SALICYLIC.—2s. gd. to 2s. 11d. per lb., according to 
quantity. 
Acip, BENnzoic, B.P.—2zs. to 3s. 3d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Solely ex Gum, Is. 6d. per 0z.; 50-0z. lots, 1s. 3d. per oz. 


£75 per ton. 
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Acip, Boric B.P.—Crystal, 36s. to 39s. per cwt.; powder, 4os. to 
43S. per cwt.; extra fine powder, 42s. per cwt., according to 
quantity. Carraige paid any station in Great Britain, in ton lots. 

Acip, CAMPHORIC.—19s. to 21s. per lb. 

Acip, CITRIC.—2s. 04d. to 2s. 1d. per lb., less 5%. 

Ac1D, GALLIC,—2s. 8d. per lb. for pure crystal, in cwt. lots. 

Acip, MoLyBpic.—5s. 3d. per lb. in } cwt, lots. Packages extra. 
Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ACID, PYROGALLIC, CRYSTALS.—7s. 3d. perlb. Resublimed, 8s. 3d. 

AcID, SALICYLIC, B.P. PULV.—1Is. 5d. to 1s. 7d. per lb. Tech- 
nical.—1o4d.to 1s. 2d. per lb. 

Acip, TANNIc B.P.—2s. 8d. to 2s. 1od. per lb. 

AcID, TARTARIC.—Is. 5d. per lb., less 5%. 

ACETANILIDE.—Is. 5d. to Is. 8d. per lb. for quantities. 

AMIDOL.—7s. 6d. to 9s. per lb., d/d. 

AMIDOPYRIN.—7s. 9d. to 8s. per lb. 

AMMONIUM BENZOATE.—3s. 3d. to 3s. od. per lb., according to 
quantity. 18s. per lb. ex Gum. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE B.P.—/36 per ton. Powder, £39 per ton in 
5 cwt. casks. Resublimated, ts. per lb. 

AMMONIUM MOLYBDATE.—4s. 9d. per Ib. in $ cwt. lots. 
extra. Special prices for quantities and contracts. 

ATROPHINE SULPHATE.—9S. per 0z. 

BARBITONE —5s. 9d. to 6s. per lb. 

BENZONAPHTHOL.—3s. to 3s. 3d. per lb. spot. 

BISMUTH CARBONATE.—Ss. 9d. per Ib. 

BISMUTH CITRATE.—8s. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SALICYLATE.—8s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH SUBNITRATE.—7s. 6d. per Ib. 

BismuTH NITRATE.—Cryst. 5s. 3d. per lb. 

BIsMUTH OXIDE.—IIs. 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBCHLORIDE.— Ios, 3d. per lb. 

BISMUTH SUBGALLATE.—7s. 3d. per lb. Extraand reduced prices for 
smaller and larger quantities of all bismuth salts respectively. 

‘BISMUTHI ET AMMON Liguor.—Cit. B.P. in W. Qts. 1s. o}d. per Ib. ; 
12 W. QOts. 114d. per lb. ; 36 W Qts. 11d. per lb. 

Borax B.P.—Crystal, 24s. to 27s. per cwt.; powder, 25s. to 28s. 
per cwt., according to quantity. Carriage paid any station in 
Great Britain, in ton lots. 

BromipEs.—Ammonium, Is. 114d. per 1b.; potassium, 1s. 83d. per 
lb.; granular, 1s. 73d. per lb.; sodium, 1s. 1o$d. per Ib. 
Prices for 1 cwt. lots. 

‘Cactcrum LactaTE.—B.P., 1s. 24d. to 1s. 34d per lb., in r-cwt. lots. 

CamMPHOoR.—Refined flowers, 3s. 3d. to 3s. 4d. per Ib., according 
to quantity; also special contract prices. 

CuHLoRAL HypRATE.—3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. per lb. 

CHLOROFORM.—2s. 44d. to 2s. 74d. per lb., according to quantity. 

‘CREOSOTE CARBONATE.—6s. per Ib. 

Eruers.—S.G. -730—1I1d. to Is. per lb., according to quantity 
other gravities at proportionate prices. 

FoRMALDEHYDE, 40%.—37s. per cwt., in barrels, ex wharf. 

GUAIACOL CARBONATE.—4S. 6d. to 4s. od. per lb. 

HEXAMINE.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

HoMATROPINE HyDROBROMIDE.— 30S. per OZ. 

HyDRASTINE HyDROCHLORIDE.—English make offered at 120s. per oz. 

HypDROGEN PEROXIDE (12 VOLS.).—Is. 4d. per gallon, f.o.r. makers’ 
works, naked. Winchesters, 2s. 11d. per gall. B.P., 10 vols., 
2s. to 2s. 3d. per gall. ; 20 vols., 4s. per gall. 

HypDRroguliINoNE.—3s8. 9d. to 4s. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

HyPoPHOSPHITES.—Calcium, 2s. 5d. per lb.; potassium, 2s. 84d. 
per lb.; sodium, 2s. 74d. per lb., in 1 cwt. lots, assorted. 

Iron AMMONIUM CITRATE.—B.P., 2s. 8d. to 2s. 11d. perlb. Green, 
3s. Id. to 3s. 4d. perlb. U.S.P., 2s. od. to 3s. per Ib. 

IRON PERCHLORIDE.—I8s. to 20s. per cwt., according to quantity. 

IrRoN QUININE CITRATE.—B.P., 8}d. to 9}d. per oz., according to 
quantity. 

MAGNESIUM CARBONATE.—Light commercial, £31 per ton net. 

"MAGNESIUM OxIDE.—Light commercial, £62 Ios. per ton, less 24% ; 
Heavy commercial, £21 per ton, less 24% ; in quantity lower ; 
Heavy Pure, 2s. to 2s. 3d. per lb. 

MgntTHOoL.—A.B.R. recrystallised B.P., ros. 6d. per lb.net; Syn- 
thetic, 12s. to 14s. per lb.; Synthetic detached crystals 12s. 
to 16s. per lb.,according to quantity; Liquid (95%), 9s. per lb. 

‘MgrcuriALs B.P.—Up to 1 cwt. lots, Red Oxide, crystals, 8s. 4d. 
to 8s. 5d. per Ih., levig., 7s. tod. to 7s. 11d. per lb. ; Corrosive 
Sublimate, Lump, 6s. 7d. to 6s. 8d. per lb., Powder, 6s. to 
6s. td. per lb.; White Precipitate, Lump, 6s. 9d. to 6s. 10d. 
per lb., Powder, 6s. rod. to 6s. 11d. per lb., Extra Fine, 6s. 11d. 
to 7s. per lb. ; Calomel, 7s. 2d. to 7s. 3d. per lb. ; Yellow Oxide, 
7s. 8d. to 7s. 9d. per lb.; Persulph, B.P.C., 6s. 11d. to 7s. per 
Ib.; Sulph. nig., 6s. 8d. to 6s. gd. per lb. Special prices for 
larger quantities. 

‘MgrHYL SALICYLATE.—Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. per lb. 

“MgrHyYL SULPHONAL.—18s. 6d. to 20s. per lb. 

MeEToL.—9s. to 11s. 6d. perlb. British make. 

‘PARAFORMALDEHYDE.— Is. 9d. per lb. for 100% powder. 

PARALDEHYDE.—Is. 4d. per lb. 

(PHENACETIN.—3s. 24d. per lb. 

PHENAZONE.—5s. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

‘PHENOLPHTHALEIN.—5S. 11d. to 6s. 14d. per lb. 

YPoTASSIUM BITARTRATE 99/100% (Cream of Tartar).—102s. to 
104s. per cwt., less 2$ per cent. 





Packages 


PoTassiuM CITRATE.—B.P.C., 2s. 7d. per Ib. in 1 cwt. lots. 

PoTAssIUM FERRICYANIDE.—IS. 9d. per lb., in cwt. lots. 

Potassium IoDIDE.— 16s. 8d. to 17s. 2d. perlb.,according to quantity. 

PoTASSIUM METABISULPHITE.—6d. per lb., 1-cwt. kegs included 
f.o.r. London. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—B.P. crystals, 54d. per Ib., spot. 

QUININE SULPHATE.—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per oz., bulk in 100 oz. tins. 

RESORCIN.—2s. 10d. to 3s. per lb., spot. 

SACCHARIN.—43s. 6d. per lb. 

SALOL.—2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

Sop1uM BENzoaTE, B.P.—1s. 8d. to 1s. 11d. per lb. 

SopiuM CITRATE, B.P.C., 1911.—2s. 4d. per lb., B.P.C. 1923— 
2s. 7d. per lb. Prices for 1 cwt. lots. U.S.P., 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. 
per lb., according to quantity. 

SODIUM FERROCYANIDE.—4d. per lb., carriage paid. 

Sop1uM HyPosuLPHITE, PHOTOGRAPHIC.—{15 per ton, d/d con- 
signee’s station in 1-cwt. kegs. 

SopiumM NITROPRUSSIDE.—1I6s. per lb. 

Sopium PoTasstuM TARTRATE (ROCHELLE SALT).— 
percwt. Crystals, 5s. per cwt. extra. 

SopiIuM SALICYLATE.—Powder, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 5d. per lb. Crystal, 
2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. per lb. 

SODIUM SULPHIDE, PURE RECRYSTALLISED.—10d. to 1s. Id. per Ib. 

SODIUM SULPHITE, ANHYDROUS.—{27 Ios. to £29 Ios. per toa, 
according to quantity. Delivered U.K. 

SULPHONAL.—9s. 6d. to 10s. per Ib. 

TaRTAR Emetic, B.P.—Crystal or powder, 2s. 1d. to 2s. 3d. per Ib. 

THYMOL.—Puriss., 9s. 1d. to 9s. 4d. per lb., according to quantity. 
Firmer. Natural, 12s. per lb. 


100s. to 1058. 


Perfumery Chemicals 

ACETOPHENONE.—7s. per lb. 

AUBEPINE (EX ANETHOL).—12s. per lb. 

AMYL ACETATE.—2s. 6d. per Ib. 

AMYL BUTYRATE.—5s. per lb. 

AMYL CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE.—17s. per lb. 

AMYL SALICYLATE.—2s. 9d. per lb. 

ANETHOL (M.P. 21/22° C.).—6s. 6d. per lb. 

BENZALDEHYDE FREE FROM CHLORINE.—2S. 3d. per lb. 

BENZYL ACETATE FROM CHLORINE-FREE BENZYL ALCOHOL.—IS. Iod. 
per lb. 

BENZYL ALCOHOL FREE FROM CHLORINE.—Is. 10d. per lb. 

BENZYL BENZOATE.—2s. 3d. per lb. 

CINNAMIC ALDEHYDE NATURAL.—I4s. per Ib. 

CouMARIN.—S8s. od. per lb. 

CITRONELLOL.—9s. per Ib. 

CITRAL.—8s. per lb. 

ETHYL CINNAMATE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

ETHYL PHTHALATE.—3s. per lb. 

EUGENOL.—IIs. od. per Ib. 

GERANIOL (PALMAROSA).—2Is. per lb. 

GERANIOL.—6s. 6d. to Ios. per lb. 

HELIOTROPINE.—6s. 6d. per Ib. 

Iso EUGENOL.—13s. Od. per lb. 

LinaLoL.—Ex Bois de Rose, 12s. 6d. perlb. Ex Shui Oil, tos. per lb. 

LINALYL ACETATE.—Ex Bois de Rose, 16s. per lb. Ex Shui Oil, 
12s. per lb. 

METHYL ANTHRANILATE.—8s. per lb. 

METHYL BENZOATE.—4s. per lb. 

Musk KETONE.—34s. per lb. 

Musk XYLOL.—7s. per lb. 

NEROLIN.—3s. 9d. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ACETATE.—1IIs. per lb. 

PHENYL ETHYL ALCOHOL.—Ios. per Ib. 

RHODINOL.—56s. per lb. 

SAFROL.—2s. 6d. per lb. 

TERPINEOL.—Is. 6d. per lb. 

VANILLIN, Ex CLovE O1L.—15s. to 17s. 6d. per lb. Ex Guaiacol 
148. to 15s. 6d. per Ib. 


Essential Oils 
ALMOND O1L.—Foreign S.P.A., tos. 6d. per lb. 
ANISE OIL.—3s. 9d. per lb. 
BERGAMOT OIL.—15s. od. per Ib. 
BouRBON GERANIUM OIL.— 22s. per Ib. 
CANANGA OIL, JAVA.—IIs. 6d. per lb. 
Cassia OIL, 80/85%.—6s. per lb. 
CINNAMON OIL LEaF.—7s. 9d. per 02. 
CITRONELLA O1IL.— Java, 2s. 8d. per lb., c.i.f. U.K. port. 
pure, 2s. 4d. per Ib. 
CLOVE O1L (90/92%).—8s. 3d. per Ib. 
EUCALYPTUS OIL, AUSTRALIAN, B.P. 70/75%.—1s. rod. per Ib. 
LAVENDER O1L.—Mont Blanc, 38/40%, 16s. per Ib. 
LEMON OIL.—15s. 6d. per lb. 
LEMONGRASS OIL.—4s. per lb. 
ORANGE OIL, SWEET.—18s. 3d. per Ib. 
Otto oF Rose O1L.—Anatolian, 70s. peroz. Bulgarian, 110s. per 07. 
PatMA Rosa OIL.—12s. 3d. per lb. 
PEPPERMINT O1L.—English, 87s. 6d. per Ib. ; 
16s. 6d. per lb. ; Japanese, 6s. 3d. per lb. 
PETITGRAIN.—S8s. 9d. per lb. 
SANDALWoopD.—Mysore, 32s. per Ib.: 90/95%. 19s. per Ib 
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London Chemical Market 


The following notes on the London Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CHemicaL AcE by Messrs. R. W. Greeff & Co., 
Ltd., and Messrs. Chas. Page & Co., Ltd., and may be accepted as representing these firms’ independent and impartial opinions. 


London, September 26, 1929 

BUSINEss on the whole during the current week has been quite 
satisfactory, and prices, in the main, are firm. Export busi- 
ness has shown a distinct improvement 


General Chemicals 
ACETONE remains unchanged at £75 to £85, according to grade. 
AcID ACETIC is in steady demand at £36 Ios. for the 80°, technical 
quality, with the usual extra price for edible quality 
Acip CITRIC remains very firm at 2s. 2d. to 2s. 3d 


5 


per Ib., less 

Acip Lactic is in steady demand at #43 per ton for 50° 

Acid OXALIC remains in good request at £32 to £30 17s. 6d 

Acip TARTARIC is still in good request and price is firm at Is 5d per 
Ib., less 5° 

ALUMINA SULPHATE 
demand is good 

ARSENIC.—Unchanged at £16 7s. 6d. per ton 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—Still very firm at {104 to {109 per ton for the 
B.P. quality 

COPPER SULPHATE is a rising market at #28 per ton 

FORMALDEHYDE is unchanged at £34 per ton in casks, with normal 
demand 

LEAD ACETATE is expected to advance, and demand is good 
is 444 for the white and 443 for the brown 

LEAD NITRATE.—Unchanged at £33 15s. per ton 

LimE ACETATE.—Ouiet at {18 per ton 

LITHOPONE is steady at {19 15s. to £23 per ton 

METHYL ACETONE remains at £58 to {60 per ton 

PoTASH CHLORATE is firm at £30 per ton, in steady demand 

PERMANGANATE OF PoTAsH is firm at 53d. to 5?d. per Ib., 
mand is good 


bv weight 


Prices remain at #7 15s. to £8 per ton, and 


Price 


and de- 


PoTasH PRUSSIATE remains at 10s. to £65 10s 
quantity, and a rise in price is not unlikely 

SopiIuM ACETATE CRYSTALS 
per ton 

SODIUM BICHROMATE remains at 33d. per Ib 


£63 according to 


In good demand at {22 Ios. to £23 


SopIUuM HyPOSULPHITE PHOTOGRAPHIC CRYSTALS.—As usual at this 
time of the year, demand is good and prices remain unchanged 
at 414 los. to {15 per ton. Commercial grade is steady at 
#5 10s. to 49 per ton 

SODIUM NITRITE is unchanged at #20 per ton, and demand is good 

Sop1uM PHOSPHATE.—Dibasic at £12 per ton. Tribasic £17 per 
ton. Prices are very firm and demand is very good. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—Very firm at 4}d. to 54d. per lb 

TARTAR EMETIC remains unchanged at 11}d. per lb., and demand is 
steady 

ZINC SULPHATE has advanced to £13 10s. pr ton, and higher prices 
are expected 


Coal Tar Products 
There is very little change in the prices of coal tar products, and 
inquiry is not very brisk, although there are not large stocks of the 
majority of the articles 

Motor BENZOL remains at about Is. 54d. to ts. 6d. per gallon, f.o.r. 
makers’ works 

SOLVENT NAPHTHA is unchanged at about ts. 2$d. to Is. 3d. per 
gallon f.o.r 

HEAVY NAPHTHA is quoted at about ts. 1d. per gallon, f.o.r. 

CREOSOTE OIL remains at 3d. to 4d. per gallon on rails in the 
North, and at 43d. per gallon in London. 

NAPHTHALENES remain at about /4 10s. per ton for the firelighter 
quality, at £5 per ton for the 74 76 quality, and at £6 to 46 5s. 
per ton for the 76/78 quality. 

PITCH is unchanged at 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. East Coast port. 





Nitrogen Products 


Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market still remains quiet with the 
price unchanged at £8 15s. od. per ton, f.o.b. U.K. port in single 
bags for neutral quality, basis 20-6 per cent. nitrogen. Only small 
sales of sulphate of ammonia have been reported during the past 


week. There is still very little interest in forward positions. 
Home British producers have now announced the following 
prices :—October, {9 11s.; November, {9 14s. ; December, £9 17s. 


It is anticipated that buyers will now begin covering their require- 
ments 


Nitrate of Soda The position of this product remains unchanged 





Latest Oil Prices 


LINSEED Ol dull and 
Spot, ex mill, #45 Ios October 


LONDON, 
sionally 2s. 6d 


September 25.-—- closed 


per ton lower 


OcCa- 


443 November-December, {42 158 and January-April, 
441 17s. 6d., naked. Rape O1L was steady. Crude, extracted, 
£45 technical, refined, {46 tos., naked, ex wharf. COTTON 
OIL was steady. Egyptian, crude, £35; refined common edible, 


438; and deodorised, 440, naked, ex mill 
and 3d. per cwt. lower. American 
458. 3d January-April, 47s 


HULL.—LInsEED O11 


TURPENTINE was quiet 


spot, 455 October-December, 


October, 
6d. 


Spot and September, 445 5s 
£45 November-December, 444 January-April, £44 2s 
per ton, naked. CoTTon O1 Egyptian, crude, spot {£34 10s 
November-December (new), £33: edible refined, spot, £38 10s 
technical, spot, £38; deodorised, spot, {40 10s. per ton, naked 
Pa_tM KERNEL O1L.—Crude 5} per cent., spot, £34 15s. per ton, 
naked. GROUNDNUT OrL.—Crushed extracted, spot, £38 I0s 
deodorised, spot, £42 10s ton. Soya O1.—Extracted and 
crushed, spot deodorised, spot, 10s. Rape OIL 
Crushed /extracted, spot, £43 refined, spot, {45 los. per ton 
net terms, ex mill. TURPENTINE, CAsTOR OIL and Cop 
O1 Unchanged 


15s 


per 
430 +39 
10s 


cash 





South Wales By-Products 

little change to report in South Wales by-product 
The demand for pitch has not materialised as yet, but 
taining values on a basis of from 48s per 


[HERI 


tivities 


IS Very 


akers are Mali 


to 50S 


ton, and expectations of a big autumn call remain strong. Crude 
tar remains weak, but quotations are unaltered at 26s. to 30s. 
per ton. Road tar has a quiet call, ona basis of los. 6d. to 13s. 
per 40-gallon barrel. Creosote is weak at 3d. to 44d. per gallon. 
Motor benzol is unchanged, quotations ranging from 1s. 4d. to 
is. 6d. per gallon. Solvent and heavv naphthas remain inactive, 
solvent quotations being 1s. 3d. to 1s. 54d. per gallon, while heavy 
naphtha is quoted from 11d. to 1s. 1d. per gallon. Refined tars are 
quieter, but quotations for both gasworks and coke-oven tar are 
unchanged. There is a small call for sulphate of ammonia, ‘but 
no business is reported. Patent fuel and coke exports are showing 
signs of expansion, but the export generally is still far from satis- 
factory. Patent fuel quotations are :—Ex-ship Cardiff, 21s. 6d. ; 
ex-ship Swansea, 20s and ex-ship Newport, 20s. 6d. per ton. 
Coke quotations are :—Best foundry, 35s. to 37s good foundry, 


30s. to 355 and furnace, 27s. 6d. to 30s. per ton. Oil imports 
over the last four ascertainable weeks amounted to 2,382,255 
gallons, a decrease of 1,722,500 gallons on the previous four weeks” 
period 





New Synthetic Fertiliser Plant 


THE United Chemical and Metallurgical Works, or Aussiger 
Verein, as it is usually called, has started the erection of a new 
plant in Falkenau for the production of various compounds. 
The company already possesses a plant there for the manu- 
facture of calcium nitrate, besides large lignite mines. The new 
plant is to utilise tar, especially for the manufacture of light 
oils, gasoline, and for the transformation of methane into 
solvents. A by-product will be hydrogen, the bulk of which 
will be converted into synthetic ammonia to be used as a 
basis for ammonium sulphate and a number of fertilisers, 
including sodium nitrate, which so far have not been manu- 
factured in Czechoslovakia. Inasmuch as the nitrate plant 
at Marienberg, near Moravska Ostrava, intends to double its 
capacity, and as large quantities of ammonium sulphate are 
manufactured by the local coke producers, it is believed that, 
in addition to increasing quantities of calcium nitrates that 
will be manufactured by the new plant, a considerable quantity 
of nitrates will be available for export. The new factory at 
Falkenau is already under construction 
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Scottish Chemical Market 


The following notes on the Scottish Chemical Market are specially supplied to THE CuemicaL AcE by Messrs. Charles Tennant 
and Co., Ltd., Glasgow, and may be accepted as representing the firm's independent and impartial opinions. 


Glasgow, September 25, 1929. 

SINCE our last report, business in the heavy chemical market 
has been rather quiet, possibly, to some extent, on account of 
the near approach of local holidays. Prices remain unchanged. 


Industrial Chemicals 

ACETONE, B.G.S.—£76 Ios. to £85 per ton, ex wharf, according to 
quantity. Inquiry remains satisfactory. 

Acip AcrEtic.—This material is still scarce for immediate supply, 
but prices remain unchanged as follows: 98/100% glacial 
£56 to £67 per ton, according to quality and packing, c.i.f. U.K. 
ports; 80% pure, £37 10s. per ton, ex wharf ; 80% technical, 
£37 10s. per ton, ex wharf, 

Acip Boric.—Crystals, granulated or small flakes, £30 per ton. 
Powder, £32 per ton, packed in bags, carriage paid U.K. 
stations. There are a few fairly cheap offers made from the 
Continent. 

Acip CaRBoLic, Ice CrystaLts.—Prompt delivery difficult to obtain 
and prices now quoted for early delivery round about 8d. per Ib., 
delivered or f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Acip Citric, B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 2s. 2d. per Ib., less 5%, ex 
store, prompt delivery. Rather cheaper offers for early delivery 
from the Continent. 

Acip HyprocHLoric.—Usual steady demand. Arsenical quality, 
48. per carboy ; dearsenicated quality, 5s. 6d. per carboy, ex 
works, full wagon loads. 

Acip Nitric, 80° QuaLiry.—£24 Ios, per ton, ex station, full truck 
loads. 

Acip OxaLic, 98/100%.—On offer at about 3}d. per lb., ex store. 
Offered from the Continent at 34d. per lb., ex wharf. 

Acip SULPHURIC.—{2 15s. per ton ex works for 144° quality ; 
£5 15s. per ton for 168°. Dearsenicated quality, 20s. per ton 
extra. 

Acip Tartaric, B.P, CrystaLts.—Quoted 1s. 5d. per lb., less 5%, 
ex wharf. On offer for prompt delivery from the Continent at 
1s. 44d. per Ib., less 5%, ex wharf. 

ALUMINA SULPHATE.—Quoted at round about £7 Ios. per ton, ex 
store. 

Atum, Lump Potasu.—Now quoted {£8 7s. 6d. per ton, c.i.f. U.K, 
ports. Crystal meal about 2s. 6d. per ton less. 

AMMONIA ANHYDROUS.—Quoted 74d. per lb., carriage paid. 
tainers extra and returnable. 

AMMONIA CARBONATE.—Lump quality quoted £36 per ton, powdered 
£38 per ton, packed in 5 cwt. casks, delivered U.K. stations or 
f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

AmMONIA Liguip, 880°.—Unchanged at about 24d. to 3d. per lb., 
delivered according to quantity. 

AMMONIA MURIATE.—Grey galvanisers’ crystals of British manu- 
facture quoted {21 to {22 per ton, ex station. Fine white 
crystals offered from the Continent at about £17 5s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—Spot material quoted £35 per ton, ex wharf. 
On offer for prompt shipment from China at £33 10s. per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

ARSENIC, WHITE POWDERED.—Now quoted £18 per ton, ex wharf, 
prompt despatch from mines, Spot material still on offer at 
£19 15s. per ton, ex store. 

BariuM CHLORIDE.—In good demand and price about /r1 per ton, 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

BLEACHING PowpER.—British manufacturers’ contract price to 
consumers unchanged at /6 12s. 6d. per ton, delivered in 
minimum 4 ton lots. Continental now offered at about the 
same figure. 

CaLcruM CHLORIDE.—Remains unchanged. British manufacturers’ 
price £4 5s. per ton to £4 15s. per ton, according to quantity and 
point of delivery. Continental material on offer at £3 12s. 6d. 
per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

CoppERAS, GREEN.—Unchanged at about £3 Ios. per ton, f.o.r. 
works, or £4 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

FORMALDEHYDE, 40%.—Remains steady at about £36 Ios. per ton, 
ex works. 

GLAUBER SALTS.—English material quoted £4 Ios. per ton, ex 
station. Continental on offer at about £3 5s. per ton, ex 
wharf, 

Leap, REp.—Price now £37 per ton, delivered buyers’ works. 

Leap, WuITE.—Quoted £37 10s. per ton, c.i.f. U.K. ports. 

Leap ACETATE.—White crystals quoted round about £39 to £40 
per ton, ex wharf. Brown on offer at about {2 per ton less. 


Con- 


MAGNESITE, GROUND CALCINED.—Quoted /S Ios. per ton, ex store, 
In moderate demand. 

METHYLATED SpIRIT.—Industrial quality 64 O.P. quoted 1s. 4d. 
per gallon less 24% delivered. 

PoTAssIUM BICHROMATE.—Quoted 44d. per lb. delivered U.K. 
or c.i.f. Irish ports, with an allowance of 24% for minimum 24 
tons to be taken. 

PoTASsSIUM CARBONATE.—Spot material on offer at {26 Ios. per 
ton ex store. Offered from the Continent at {25 5s. per ton 
c.i.f. U.K. ports. . 

PoTassIuM CHLORATE, 99}/100% PowpeER.—Quoted £25 10s. per 
ton ex wharf. Crystals 30s. per ton extra. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Refined granulated quality quoted {19 2s. 6d. 
per ton c.i.f. U.K. ports. Spot material on offer at about 
£20 10s. per ton, ex store. 

POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE B.P. Crystats.—Quoted 53d. per Ib., 
ex wharf. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE (YELLOW).—Spot material quoted 7d. 
per lb., ex store. Offered for prompt delivery from the Con- 
tinent at about 63d. per lb. ex wharf. 

Sopa, Caustic.—Powdered 98/99% {£17 Ios. per ton in drums. 
£18 15s. per ton in casks. Solid 76/77% £14 10s. per ton in 
drums, and 70/75% £14 2s. 6d. per ton in drums, all carriage 
paid buyers’ stations, minimum 4-ton lots, for contracts Ios. 
per ton less. 

Sop1uM BICARBONATE.—Refined recrystallised {10 10s. per ton, 
ex quay or station. M.W. quality 30s. per ton less. 

Sopium BICHROMATE.—Quoted 3d. per Ib. delivered buyers’ 
premises with concession for contracts. 

SopiuM CARBONATE (SODA CrysTALs).—{5 to £5 5s. per ton, ex 
quay or station. Powdered or Pea quality 27s. 6d. per ton 
extra. Light soda ash £7 Is. 3d. per ton ex quay, minimum 
4-ton lots with various reductions for contracts. 

SopIUM HyYPOSULPHITE.—Large crystals of English manufacture 
quoted £8 17s. 6d. per ton, ex station, minimum 4-ton lots. 
Pea crystals on offer at £14 15s. per ton, ex station, minimum 
4-ton lots. Prices for this year unchanged. 

Sop1uM NITRATE.—Chilean producers are now offering at {9 9s. 
per ton, carriage paid buyers’ sidings, minimum 6-ton lots, but 
demand in the meantime is small. 

SODIUM PRUSSIATE.—Quoted 5}d. per lb., ex store. 
per lb., ex wharf to come forward. 

SopiuM SULPHATE (SALTCAKE).—Prices 50s. per ton, ex works, 
52s. 6d. per ton, delivered for unground quality. Ground quality 
2s. 6d. per ton extra. 

Sop1uM SULPHIDE.—Prices for home consumption. Solid 60/62% 
£9 per ton. Broken 60/63% {10 per ton. Crystals 30/32% 
£7 2s. 6d. per ton delivered buyers’ works on contract, minimum 
4-ton lots. Special prices for some consumers. Spot material 
5s. per ton extra. 

SULPHUR.—Flowers, £12 per ton; roll, {10 1os. per ton; rock, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; ground American, {£9 5s. per ton; ex 
store. 

Zinc CHLORIDE, 98%.—British material now offered at round about 
£20 per ton, f.o.b. U.K. ports. 

Z1Nc SULPHATE.—Quoted {10 per ton, ex wharf. 

NoTe.—Please note that the above prices are for bulk business 
and are not to be taken as applicable to small quantities. 


On offer at 5d. 





United States Insulating Materials Combine 
THE three largest United States companies engaged in manu- 
facturing and selling insulating materials have formed a sort of 
cartel with world-wide connections. They are the Johns- 
Manville Corporation, the Insulite Co. and the United States 
Gypsum Co. These companies have combined assets of 
$250,000,000, and affiliation with foreign companies having 
an additional $75,000,000 worth of properties. The Insulite 
and Gypsum companies haye arranged to pool their distribut- 
ing facilities throughout the world, and the first-named will 
also manufacture Johns-Manville insulating lumber west of 


the Allegheny mountains. The Gypsum Co. has a sales 
organisation supported by warehouse and mill facilities 


which stretches all over the United States and over a large 
part of Canada. All three companies have a large export 
business and remarkably strong banking support. Either 
directly or indirectly, they control a number of paper mills, 
railways, hydro-electric power plants, lumber properties, 
chemical plants, and mines. 
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Manchester Chemical Market 


I u O Own CORRESPONDENT 
ila hestes September 260, 1929. 
Pi nditions the chemical market here during the 
past week, except for occasional fluctuations, kept remarkably 
ste ost t ighout the market, actual weak sections 
eing vé fe numbe The movements of the leading 
ies et reasonab tive, chiefly against contract 
mn tments | unt of buying interest in the 
spot rket has been in evidence Current inquiry for 
é s bee \derate lines 


of, 





} ss é soda. continues to attract fair volume 

1 quotations are v¢é firm at from 4}d. to 5}d 

) ording to qu tit There has been quiet 

de in the case of pl osphate of soda, current 
values re at round #11 Ios. per ton Alkali is 
st o juantities on a contract basis of 46 per ton 
wit! of soda steady at about #10 Ios. per ton 
r} hyposulphite of soda during the past week 





omparatively quiet lines, with quotations 





ng from about 49 to 49 5s. per ton for the commercial 

d round #15 Ios. per ton for the photograph 

Ing or sulphide of sodium has been only of moderate 

extent, but values keep up at about 49 2s. 6d. per ton for 

the 60-65 per cent. concentrated solid quality and round 
8 the commercial. Caustic soda keeps very firm on 


Dasis Oo! 


£12 15s. to 414 per ton, according to quality 
and the demand for the material is on steady lines. Chlorate 




















of is in quiet request, with offers in the neighbourhood 
of 23 per lt _ There has been little change in the position 
of bichromate of soda, and a fair amount of business is passing 
this material on the basis of 32d. per lb. Saltcake is in 
derate inquiry and values are maintained at about #3 per 
he Sa qui steady demand for caustic potash and 
ttle alteration in the price position compared with a 
week ago, offers ranging from about £31 10s. per ton upward 
cording to quantity \ fair trade is being done in the 
use of vellow prussiate of potash, and quotations are very 
fir t from 6}d. to 7}d. per lb., according to quantity 
Inqu the case of chlorate of potash has been only 
noderate, but values are about held at round 2d. per Ib 
Per ganate of potash is the subject of a rather slow in- 
quit vith the commer quality obtainable at about 5d 
per lb., and the B.P. kind at from 5}d. to 53d. per lb. There 
has b little alteration in the price position of carbonate 
potash, although the outlook in this respect is not too 
cert < of the 96—98 per cent. quality are now at about 
24 15s. per tor With regard to bichromate of potash, this 
keeps steady at round 4}d. per lb., and a fair business is 
eing t throug 
Chere is only a comparatively quiet demand about on this 
narket in the case of arsenic, offers of which, however, keep 
steady at 416 5s. per ton at the mines for white pow- 
Cornish makes \ moderate trade is passing in 
phate of copper, export quotations for which are at round 
{26 10s. per ton, f.o.b. Nitrate of lead is rather quiet and 
eas\ tendency at about 433 10s. per ton For the acetates 
of le the demand this week has been rather slow at 439 Ios 
to {40 per ton for the white and 439 for the brown Acetate 
of lime is steady and in fair request, with the grey quality 
on offer at round 4/16 10s. per ton and the brown at /8 5s 
Acids and Tar Products 
There is only quiet trade going through in the case of 
oxali cid, but prices are well held at about /1 13s. per 
cwt., ex store. Acetic acid is in steady demand, and quota- 
tions are firm at round £66 per ton for the glacial sort and 
3° os. for the 80 per cent commercial Tartaric acid is 
about unchanged at 1s. 4$d. per lb., and a fair inquiry is 
being experienced. Citric acid is in quiet request, with 
current values at from 2s. 1d. to 2s. 13d. per Ib 


h 
llds 





here been little general change in the position of the 
by-product. There is a moderate demand about for pitch 
at from 45s. to 47s. 6d. per ton, f.o.b. Creosote oil is not 
particularly active, and the tendency seems to be easy if 


anything at 34d. per gallon, naked at works. Carboli 


} 
about 


acid continues very firm, and there is a steady demand about 
at od. per lb. for crystal and 2s. 4d 5d. per gallon for 
crude 60's. Sales of solvent naphtha are on moderate lines 
and prices steady at Is. 24d. per gallon, naked 


to 2s 





Company News 


CyaNIDES Co., Ltp 
fixed for November 20 
PurRE DruG Co.—The directors announce a quarterly 
lividend at the rate of 24 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary 
avable on October 1 

GLENBOIG UNION FIRE CLay lhe directors recommend a 
dividend for the year ended August 31 of 73 per cent 
tax, compared with Io per cent. for the previous twelve months 
W. Warp, Ltp 

rather over 


rhe annual general meeting 





less 


THOS 
which 1s 


The profits are returned at £111,915 
twice the amount a year ago when 
{25,000 was taken from reserve to supplement the year's 
earnings. The dividend is maintained at 6} per cent. being 
the final of 3} per cent. but this distribution requires a larger 
sum this vear, as the capital was increased sixteen months ago 
by an issue of 375,000 ordinary shares, in addition to 125,000 
5 per cent December last the 
company acquired the Lowmoor Iron Works, comprising blast 
furnaces, coke and by-products plant, foundry, forge and rolling 
mills and engineering works and tar macadam works. 

CHEMICAL Co.—The report for the period May 

1928, to August 31, 1929, states that the profit, after charging 
depreciation, commissions, and directors’ fees, was £6,832 
\fter writing off preliminary expenses £1,397, there remans a 
an interim dividend of 5 per cent. actual has 


second preference shares. In 


SOLIDOI 


balance of £5,435 ; 


been paid on preference shares £2,185, leaving 43,250. The 
directors recommend a further distribution of 3 per cent. to 
preference shares, making’ 8 per cent. for the year, £1,661 


carrying forward 41,589. During the period the company has 
received / respect of French manufacturing and 
trading licence and trade marks, of which two-thirds (£16,667 
has been placed to reserve 


25,000 1n 





Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following inquiries, abstracted from the ‘‘ Board of Trade 
Journal,”’ have been received at the Department of Overseas Trads 
(Development and Intelligence), 35, Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1. 
British firms may obtain the names and addresses of the inquivers 
by applying to the Department (quoting the reference number and 


country), except where otherwise stated. 
CAUSTIC SODA 


The Director-General, India Store Depart- 


ment 3elvedere Road, Lambeth, London, S.E.1, invites 
tenders for 70 tons caustic soda, sample required with 
tender Date for acceptance of tenders, October 4, 1929 
Forms of tender available from the above at a fee of 5s., which 


is not returnable 

CHEMICAL SPECIALITIES.—A firm at Birsfelden 
desires to secure the agency of their own account or on a 
commission basis of British manufacturers 
in French or German (Reference No. 366 


SWI1ss 


Correspondent e 





Mount Lyell Company’s Chemical Interests 


\ CABLEGRAM received from Melbourne by the London 
office of the Mount Lyell Mining and Railway Co. announces 
that the terms upon which the company’s assets at the 
Victorian chemical works have been transferred to Common 
wealth Fertilisers and Chemicals, Ltd., have now been 
adjusted \s a result there will be allotted to the company 
283,931 7 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 596,255 


ordinary shares of £1 each, all fully paid. The directors feel 
that company can only maintain the position which it 
has established in the superphosphate industry in Australia 
by retaining under its own control its interests in other com- 
panies, such Commonwealth Fertilisers and Chemicals 
Ltd., and Cuming Smith and Mount Lyell Farmers Fertilisers, 
td. (the Western Australian company), which it has obtained 
as consideration for the sale of portions of its general chemical 
works undertaking; therefore it is not intended to distribute 
to the shareholders any of these shares 


the 


as 
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System of 
HYDROCHLORIC 


ACID 


ABSORPTION 


T= VESSELS set up Vertically 


one above the other can _ be 
thoroughly Water Cooled. 


Economies of Floor Space and Efficiency 
of Operation are secured. There are 
no submerged joints. 


Make a point of Visiting our 
Stand No. 109, Avenue D, 
PALACE OF INDUSTRIES, 


NORTH-EAST COAST EXHIBITION, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
May— October, 1929, 


CoLumn oF “ VitreosiL ABSORPTION VESSELS, and Inspect the Display of 


VITREOSIL 


Chemical Plant, Laboratory Apparatus, and 
other interesting applications of this unique material; 


or write for particulars to the Sole Manufacturers: 


THE THERMAL SYNDICATE, E” 


WALLSEND-ON-TYNE. 
London Depot: Thermal House, Old Pye Street, S.W.1. 


ANpD AT New YorK and Paris 
Telephone Nos. 42 @ 43 Wallsend. Telegrams: “ Thermal, Wallsend ’’ 


ABC Code, 5th & 6th Editions, & Bentley’s used 


THTLIVILILILI LILI IIL NEXTIITILI CILIA Ce 
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Merger of Excavator Firms 
Ruston and Hornsby and the Bucyrus-Erie Co. 
NEGOTIATIONS are nearing completion whereby Ruston and 
Hornsby ltd Lincoln, manufacturers of excavating 
machinery, oil engines, boilers, pumps, etc., will join with the 
Bucvrus-Erie Co., of South Milwaukee (who have works at 
South Milwaukee, Erie and Evansville), in the formation of a 
company to be Ruston-Bueyrus, Ltd., with 
iftices at Lincoln, to specialise in the manu- 
facture of excavating machinery 30th the parent firms are 
leading makers of excavating machinery, and 
the object of the new company is to take advantage of their 
unrivalled facilities to manufacture the finest excavators the 
world can produce 


Fifty Years of Experience 

In this connection the new company will have the benefit 
of unique experience. For over 50 years, Ruston’s have been 
excavator specialists and the principal constructors of this 
class of machinery in the British Empire, while Bucyrus-Erie 
ire the world’s largest builders outside the British Empire 
their mechanical excavators being in very large demand in the 
United States and other parts of the globe. The contribution 
of Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., to Ruston-Bucyrus, Lid., will 
be their excavator business, including the whole of the excava- 
tor works The Bucyrus-Erie Co., Ltd., will 
contribute an equivalent value in cash, and will transfer to the 
new company the whole of its interests in countries outside 
North and South America, Japan and China 

Provision has been made for the maintenance of equality of 
capital holding and directorate representation of the respective 
\s regards capital there will be no public issue 

The New Directorate 

rhe first directors of the new company will be Col. J. 5 
Rustan, G. R. Sharplev, J. H. W. Pawlyn, V. W. Bone 
Lieut.-Col. P. D. Ionides, Sir Archibald Ross, R. W. Newberry 
and W. W. Coleman 

Mr. Coleman, who is president and chairman of the board 
of Bucvrus-Erie, will be chairman of the board, Col. Ruston 
chairman of the board of Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., will be 
vice-chairman, Mr. Victor Bone, now director of works of 
Ruston and Hornsby, Ltd., will be managing director, and 
Mr. Newberry, now manager of foreign sales for the Bucyrus- 


new KNOWN as 


works and head 


recognised as 


¢ 
] 
i 


and organisation 


ompanies 


Erie Co., will be director of sales. According to present plans 
the new company will commence operations on January 1 
1930 





Barium Derivatives in the U.S. 


Sales Statistics for 1928 
the barium industrv in the United States reached new 
evidenced by the increased crude 
barytes, barium products (ground barytes lithopone 
and barium chemicals. Total crude baryvtes were 
269,544 short tons, valued at $1,754,924, according to reports 


IN 1928, 
high peaks, as sales of 
and 


sales of 


made by producers to the United States Bureau of Mines 
Department of Commerce The quantity sold was the 
highest recorded in the last to years. Quotations for crude 
barvtes during the vear were lower than those for 1927, 


dropping from $8 a short ton in 1927 to $6.50 to $7.50 a ton 
in 1928 

Of the both domestic and foreign, consumed 
in the manufacture of barium products, 63 per cent. was used 
in lithopone, 22 per cent. in ground barvtes, and 15 per cent 
in barium chemicals. Foreign crude barytes imported for 
consumption in the United States in amounted to 
61,765 short tons, valued at $190,756 

Ground Barytes and Lithopone 

Che totals for ground barytes and lithopone, and barium 
chemicals also showed increases over 1927. The combined 
sales amounted to 295,863 short tons, valued at $22,275,707 
As compared with 1927, sales of ground barytes increased 
12 per cent. in quantity, sales of lithopone increased 13 per 
cent., and barium chemicals combined increased 
27 per cent. The manufacture and sales of lithopone and 
the combined barium chemicals have increased steadily for 
the last five years 


crude barvtes 


19258 


sales of 


Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for any errors that may occur. 


London Gazette, &c. 


Companies Winding Up Voluntarily 

COTTAM CHEMICAL CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 29/9/29.) 
By reason of its liabilities, September 3rd. F. D. Webb, 
90, Deansgate, Manchester, Chartered Accountant, appointed 
as liquidator 

rAYLOR, GIBSONS, LTD C.W.U.V., 29/9/29.) By 
reason of its liabilities, September 9th. J. W. Armstrong, 
2, Collingwood Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Incorporated 
Accountant, appointed as liquidator 

RYTEENA DYEING CO., LTD. (C.W.U.V., 29/9/29.) 


By special resolution September 3, confirmed September 18 


Mortgages and Charges 


[NOTE.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides that 
every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be registered 
within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shall be void against the 
liquidator and any creditor. The Actalso provides that every Company 
shall, in making its Annual Summary, specify the total amount of debts 


due from the Company in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The 
following Mortgages and Charges have been so registered. In each 


case, the total debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, 
ts also given—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.| 


HEPPELLS, LTD., London, S.W., cheniists. (M., 
Registered September 13, 44,500 land registrv charge, to 
Butler Estates Co., Ltd., Faringdon; charge on 1, Eden 
Street, St. Pancras (ranking in priority to mortgage dated 
October 5, 1628, so far as concerns this property * £106,548 


August 17, 1928 


28/9/29.) 


Satisfaction 
HOWARDS AND SONS, LTD., Ilford, manufacturing 
chemists. (M.S., 28/9/29.) Satisfaction registered Septem- 


ber 13 which was issued), registered 


January 29 


£50,000 of 


£33,400 


1O20 





New Companies Registered 
CELLULOSE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS (HOUNSLOW), 
LTD., Green Lane, Hounslow Heath.—Registered September 
18. Nominal capital, £400 in #1 shares. Manufacturers of 
and dealers in cellulose and allied products, etc. Directors : 
S. H. Fletcher, L. R. Hogg. 





Increased Sales of Magadi Soda 

[THE 1928 sales of natural soda obtained from Lake Magadi, 
Kenya Colony, Africa, attained a record, and were more 
widely distributed than heretofore. Japan, the principal 
outlet, absorbed over 60 per cent. of the 78,255 tons exported. 
Of chief importance in the trade was the substantial increase 
in the sales to Australia and a gain in the Chinese market. 
Details of the trade follow 


1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
Long Long Long Long Long 
tons tons tons tons tons 
Great Britain 13,251 5 13 
‘ — ~ 2 — = ese 
India and Burma 10 3,750 2,759 4,025 5,550 
TRRPIVAL 5. 6 afe so 3% 05 20 ts 8 13 
Union of South Africa 2,196 580 721 587 578 
Tanganyvika..... ; 60 32 52 47 38 
Australia <- sieves 200 250 250 16,300 
Italian East Africa 2 I 2 3 I 
Portuguese Posses 
eee oe 37 S4 I! 25 10 
(OO re ee 14,100 38,126 14,651 46,499 47,050 
(OS eer err 680 2,050 
Miscellaneous Ports 
of Asia sae 250 1,394 
Miscellaneous Ports 
of America .. 4,505 5,508 950 3,700 5,271 
Cc ae 34,326 48,306 19,427 56,675 78,255 


